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PRICE 3d. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Toone.) SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1891. 














THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. By H.D. Traill, D.C.L. Being the New Volume in “ The 


Queen’s Prime ” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ An admirable piece of work......It is not only marked throughout with literary ability of a very high order, but in its calm and dispassionate judgment of a man whose merits have been 
very differently estimated, and in its perspicuous insight into the details of home and foreign policy and all the intricacies of statesmanship, it forms a valuable contribution to the history of 
our time.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ Unquestionably the fiveliest, not to say the most superciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series.””—Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. By Austin Dobson. With Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints 
and Paintings. With numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, nearly 400 pages, cloth, 24s. A limited Large-Paper Edition is in preparation, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
* An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works......executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high reputation for literary skill and critical acumen.”— Times. 


DR. PARKE IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. With Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. 


{Second Edition just ready. 


“Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account of the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but 
all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacunz which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself..,,...Every page of his book bears witness to the kindness of heart and 


clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.’’— Times. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a Critical 


Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 


“This admirably translated volume. Mr. Saintsbury, himself a vigorous critic with strong and well-maintained judgment, never writes what is not worth reading, and his comments on 
M. Scherer supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to the twelve essays selected for translation.’’—Spectator. 





PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Important New Series. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes (to be published at monthly intervals), cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, with Photogravure Portraits. 


By His Grace the Archbishop of Oanterbury. 
LIVING THEOLOGY. (Ready. 


“The volume is one that Churchmen will be glad to possess.””—Zecord. 


| By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., of Manchester. 
THE CONQUERING CHRIST. (Just realy. 
| By the Bishop of Derry. 

| VERBUM CRUCIS.. ™» 





A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, “How I Found Health.” By Charles C. Atchison. 


Profusely Dlustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE: from the French of A. Robida. 


Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This work, published in the original with the title ‘Mesdames Nos Aieules,’ is a picturesque history of dress in France from the earliest recorded time to the present. It reveals 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


reat 


research, the author has bestowed infinite pains upon it both with pen and pencil, and has rendered it attractive by his lightness of touch and his artistic treatment of the succession of fellions 
which, as he shows, at once derived character from, and imparted it to, the passing ages. The book is no less amusing than it is instructive. 





THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Examina- 
tion of the Historical and Geographical Conditions under which the Western Continent 
was Disclosed to ; with an yg! into the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. 
By JUSTIN WINSOR, Author of * arrative and Critical History of America,” &c. 
With;Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ON the BORDER with GENERAL GEORGE CROOK. 


By — y BOURKE, Captain Third Cavalry, U.S.A. Fully Illustrated. Royal 
0 5 

For upwards of twenty years Captain Bourke served under General Crook in the Wild West of America. 
The three principal campaigns of that distinguished soldier against the Apaches, the Sioux, and the 
Cheyennes are described in these pages with picturesque realism, and the book abounds with exciting adven- 
tures in connection with the suppression of these three distinct rebellions amongst the Indians. 


COOMASSI.Z and MAGDALA: the Story of Two British 


Campaigns in Africa. By HENRY M. STANLEY. Entirely New and Abridged 
Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT LONE LAND: a Record of Travel and 


Adventure in North and West America. By Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations and Route-Map. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from the Journal 
of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, N.S.W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, 
Author of “ Three Di ” “The New Chum in Australia,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, 
with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of 


* ‘Rudder Grange,” &c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
Mr. Stockton has not written anything so genuinely entertaining since the inimitable ‘ Rudder 
Grange.’ "—Spectator. 


DR. HUGUET. By Ignatius Donnelly, Author of “ Czsar’s 


Column,” “ Ragnarok,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, 


Forest Department, Ceylon, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, Author of “From 


the Earth to the Moon,” “Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. Illustrated with 
80 Full-Page Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
“ What boy or girl is not delighted at the very name of Jules Verne, that master story-teller? Here is 
another of his bright, racy, wonderful stories. The book is altogether delightful.”— Pull Mall Gazette. 


THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE. By T. A. Janvier. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. gilt top, 5s. 
“ Might have been written by Rider Haggard himself.”—The World. 


THE SECRET of the MAGIAN; or, the Mystery of 


Ecbatana. By A. LAURIE, Author of “The Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND his FATHER; or, 


Wanderings in the West. By G. NORWAY, Author of “The Adventures of Johnny 
Pascoe,” &c. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


AN INCA QUEEN; or, Lost in Peru. By J. Evelyn. 


Tiastentel. hye 8vo, jm extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
“A delightful book, telling of wild adventures in the mysterious regions of anci i 
in Peru. Altogether one of the best gift-books of the ye r."—=Pall Mall Gazette. seein 


ROGER INGLETON MINOR. By Talbot Baines Reed, 


Author of “Sir Ludar,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edger. 53. 


THE PLAY-TIME LIBRARY. 
A NEW GROUP OF STORY-BOOKS FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE SQUIRE'S NIECES. By E. M. and A. Huntington. 
SOME LITTLE BRITONS in BRITANY. By Jennett 


HUMPHREYS. 


*,* Full List of New Books sent post free on application. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lauren, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 





CATALOGUES on on —— 
DULAU & CO. 37. SOHO SQUARE, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AT 
FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other foreign works on the lowest terms. 
The following catalogues to be had on application :— 
‘LASSICAL. 
Il. At ype 
Ill. G MAN. 
A : F ENCH. 
VI. ceo 
Vil. AL. 
Vill. NA UAL HISTORY. 
I NATURAL SCIENCE. 
PUBLICATIONS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Agents for many Forei and Colonial learned Societies. 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20, South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW SECOND-HAND CATALOGUES 


0 
DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, Strand, W.C. 


Cat. XXV. PHILOSOPHY, POLITICAL ECONOMY 
tpalatas feed ate Sek hte eee 
= pe) 503 lots. ” . . 


Cat, XXVI. CLASSICS and BOOKS on CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITY. 748 lots. 


Cat. XX VII. RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, ENG- 
LISH and FOREIGN (Americana- Art—Biblio- 
avmvoniceMusto-Oecalt Sclentes-Proverte 

&c.). 606 lots. 








General Literature, &., 
Free on application, 
Davip Nett, 270-271, Strand, W.C. 


NEW and unusually interesting CATA- 
LOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, nearly all purchased 
luring the year from Private Libraries and Country Sales, includin 
3ooks suitable for Public Libraries, Best Editions of Standard anc 
Scientific Works, Modern Divinity, Topography, Anglin First 
Editions, Black Letter, Early Printed, Old and Curious Books, Free- 
masonry, Microscopic, Rape voleonic, Epitaphs ; AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS; the Works of Birket Foster, Byron, Cruikshank, Dickens, 
Eliot (¢: o.), Goldsmith y Helps, Freer, Jesse, Jefferies, Leech, Lever. 
Ruskin, Rowlandson, Scott, hackeray, Tennyson, &c. 40 pages, free 
for penny stamp. 

H. W. Bau, Barton-on-Humber, near Hull. 








BARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Post free upon 
application. CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. Many Illus- 
trated and suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION, offered at 
DISCOUNTS of 334 to 75 per cent. from the published prices. 
THE MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Lp, 
GeNeERAL Book MEN N, 

Corporation Street, Birmingham ; 7, Market Street, Leicester ; and 

164, Parade, Leamington. 
Ac#ILLES Taror, ( General Manager. 











BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 94. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


Now_ reac dy, and sent postage free on application, a 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS (many in Heserme Bindings, and Beauti- 
fully iitustrated) suitable for Ci MAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, and from the published aa of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed. 


Gitsert & Fievp (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


I ESSONS given in ANCIENT and 
MODERN G 

PROP RQUERN, GREEK, with CONVERSATION, by a NATIVE 

24, Brook Street, 


New 


New, Practical, Easy, and Successful M 
uum & Co, 





MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING. 


THE THINKER: 


A REVIEW of WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


96 pp., MEDIUM 8vo. 





On JANUARY Ist, 1892, a New Magazine will be published under the above title, which will aim fo 
reflect the current Religious Thought of all Countries. It will contain the following special features :— 





1. The Expository Thought of the Month. 

2. The Biblical Thought of the Month. 

3. The Theological Thought of the Month. 

4. The Literary Thought of the Month. 

5. The Scientific Thought of the Month. 

6. The Homiletic Thought of the Month. 

7. The English Magazine Thought of the Month. 
8. The German Magazine Thought of the Month. 
9. The Dutch Magazine Thought of the Month. 


10. The French Magazine Thought of the Month. 
ll. The Russian Magazine Thought of the Month. 
| 12. The American Magazine Thought of the Month. 


| 13. The Social Thought of the Month. 
14. Thoughts for Bible Classes. 


| 15. Thoughts for the Church Year. 


| 16. Thoughts for Clerics on all occasions. 
| 17. Thoughts for our Inquiring Readers. 
| 18. Pointed Thoughts. 


The above Papers will be written by the following able Contributors:—Rev. Prof. Cueyyz, 
Rev. Prof. Reynotps, Rev. Prof. Lias, Rev. Prof. Banxs, Rev. Prof. Apengy, Rev. Dr. Gryssvrc, 
Rev. Dr. Conner, Rev. Canon Rawirnson, Rev. G. A. Scunerper (Vice-Principal of Ridley Hall), 
Rev. Principal Cuarman, Rev. Prof. Beer, Rev. Prof. Cooxe (St. John’s College, Oxford), Rev. Prof. 
A. Luxyn-Wuuiams, Rev. Prof. Iveracu, Rev. Prof. Govtp, Rev. Prof. Auvous, Rev. A. Piummer, 
D.D., Rev. Prof. Garpen Buarkiz, D.D., Rev. Prof. Hoptson, Rev. Prof. Marsuatt, Rev. Prof. 
Morris, Rev. Principal Davies, Rev. Prof. Davison, Rev. Prof. Geven, Rev. Prof. Hurron, Rev. Prof. 
Moornovse, Rev. Prof. Moss, Rev. Henry Burron, Rev. Dr. Kirparkit#, Rev. Dr. Tuomson, Rev. 
R. Martix Porz, Rev. Macponatp Munro, Rev. Prof. Kennepy (Aberdeen University), Rev. Dr. Davin 
Brown, Rev. G. Batuarp, Rev. H. H. McCuniacu, Rev. J. T. L. Maces, Rev. G. Rerru, Rev. Prof. 
Reprorp, Rev. Prof. Bennett, Rev. Prof. Gres, Rev. W. Sprrers, Rev. Prof. Rowianp, and many 


others. 


The Earty Numuers of the Magazine will contain Papers on the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, the 
Higher Criticism, and on the Bampton Lecture by Mr. Gore. 

The “HOMILETIC” and ‘‘ THEOLOGICAL”’ MAGAZINES will not appear after their current 
issue, but will be incorporated with ‘‘ THE THINKER.” 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bexners Srreet, W. 








M UDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exch 1 at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are iu 
circulation. 
Catal f English for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Rooks 1s = Prospect wees ‘an ra penanes List of Books ‘on Sale, postage 
ree, a iti i 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton Road ; and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN—5, PALL MALL EAST—from 10 till 5. Admittance 1s. 
Catalogue 6d. Aurarn D. Frirr, R.W.S., Secretary. 


T°? ARTISTS and Others.—Convenient 


RESIDENCE, with Studio, to LET, is Nottingham Place, W., 

now being altered and repaired. The internal arrangements could be 
made to suit the requirements of intending tenants.—For further par- 
tic ulars apply to Messrs. Pixpen, Simpson, & NewMay, 33 and 34, Savile 











Just published, 12mo, 5s. net. 


M°F2BI 8’S (WM.) STORY of the 
GLITTERING PLAIN. 
Reeres & Turner, 196, Strand, London. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FAITHFUL SERVANTS; being 
Fottaote ood Obituaries recording their Names and Services. 
Edited by A. J. MUNBY, M.A. 





moderate.—Apply to M ‘ 
a eG pply to Messrs. F 





ase es & Turner, 196, Strand, London. 








THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


5, Vigo Street, London, W. 


ROBT. DUNTHORNE begs to announce the publi- 

cation of the following Etchings and Mezzotints :-— 

A CHRISTMAS CARROL, after Dante GasrizL 
Rossettr. Etched by Gavusean. 

EVENING LIGHT. Etching by Wiirem Batt. 


KITTS HOLE REACH. 
Etching by W. L. Wrut18, A.R.A. 


THE CAST SHOE. 
Etching by R. W. Macsern, A.R.A. 
HINGHAM, NORFOLK, after J. CROME. 
Mezzotint by Frank Snort. 
Which will be issued in one ‘‘state’”’ only, and 


printed by Mr. F. Goutprne. 
Catalogues, with particulars as to price and 
numbers printed, will be forwarded on eqploatin. 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK: 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-boand 
in morocco. . 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of } eto and Critical Descriptions of 
his uctions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on App lied Art at 
University College, and ‘Teacher of “Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 








WITH 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by @ 
_Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. _ 


T°? ARTISTS and Others.—TO be LET, 


excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTE ERS oom 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and Wes*-ene : 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east avd top lights. Cooking ant 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &e.— 
Apply to Hovsexkeerer, 65 and 66, Chancery Lane ; or to the Manacet 
63 Chancery Lane. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 
BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 
UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 
Life. Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and illustrated by 
R. André. 
Tho French Eilition of tse novel te bad» 2s Gite dition 


. by the Publishers says :—“‘ One of the most fascinating novels 
written for years.” 


Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
BY WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of “ F.R.S.,” &c. 


THE THREE BOOTS. 
A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON. Illustrated. 
This clever novel turns upon an extraordinary hoax and a strange 


* Handsemely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the late Charles 
Dickens, and others. Edited ety FREDERICK CRAW- 
FORD. With a Memoir of Andersen and Portraits. 
Andersen’s letters to his friends, which have been looked forward to 
sppes Pony Py A hy S53 
ve 
i eat Their great charm lies in their Jimplisity. 


Handsomely bound, large _—- 8vo, 68. 
BY PHILIPPE TONE 


RETRIBUTION : a Corsican Vendetta 





Story. Tl R. André. 
“ Mr. Tonelli’s book has the ey of being written by one who 
has been able to im: f vivid local colouring to his sketches ot 
Corsican peasant ethan i is is found in other volumes.”—Morning Post. 


a ~ _ , gilt ed, large 8vo 
Oe, 6d. rary Bion, 3 2 vale 6 6s. a. ' 


PLAYERS “of. “the ‘PERIOD. Being 
a Series b farsietel Bogerhioy. and Sag Mono- 
Pane pole ker tllustested Fred 

Partridge, and other well- 


Large -_ 8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 
Y MADAME CARETTE, 


THE EVE of on EMPIRES FALL 


eek ce las Avene. 
MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 
8vo, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 
PRISONS 


Reminiscences during and after the 
- oe Canon E. GUERS, Army 


Chaplain to the French Forces. 
The work is illustrated with portraits of the leading actors in these 
terrible scenes. The thrilling narrative helps one to realise the self- 
d and heroism of those who mre up much of the comfort of this 
life to tend the Cia the sick, = and help soldiers 
suddenly interned in fo: and hosp’ 


8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 
SOUVE IRS of the SECOND 


EMPIRE ; or, the Last Days of the Court of Napoleon. 
7 the come ‘DE MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 


The interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister 
anecdotes relating to all that amongst the Court and 
Retest the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of Napoleon II1.; 
merous portrai . and particulars as to the lives of all the 
celebrities of the period. 


Handsomely a in blue Comey h gilt, gilt edges, 
DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Con- 


ws Book”? (5s.). 

BR hy which makes a splendid Presentation Book for a child, 
contains most of nant favourite fairy tales of childhood, drawn from 
Formals, old Cha; ks, and the “Arabian Nights.” "The book is 
enri with umeepeus excellent Illustrations be Louis Marvy, John 
Proctor, and other able Artists. 

gilt, gilt edges, 5s 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gil 


The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 


Tales. Translated from 
ONY -% Seal 


a Memoir of 
Dorie, and Toteodvection by a ER of the 
-LORE SOCIETY. 


PR bound, half-cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. By A. O. Kaplan. 
With 23 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in fac- 
simile of the — aquarelles by Frances M. Brondage. 
An entirely novel high art presentation book, excellently 
adapted for — to purchase for a christening, or 
Christmas gift-book. Over 70 oD ened in splendid 
style by Goupil, of ®. on han ¢ per, and is in- 
tended to preserve a record of the life of a a child from its 
birthday to its ) majority. The following some of the 
subjects :—“ Ni Baby” — = oO Baby” s First 

Ha “Baby's First Phi ph. “The Lock of 
&c., &c., and spaces are reserved for filling in these 
a interesting particulars. 


London: Dean & § Son, 160a, Fleet-street, E.C., 
Office of ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage,’’ &c. 








MESSRS. LUZAC & CO,’S LIST. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co., having been appointed 
Agents for the Sale of Indian Govern- 
ment Publications, and Publishers to 
the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, beg to announce the following 
new Indian Government Publication :— 


CHARLES E. D. BLACK. 
A MEMOIR ON THE INDIAN 
SURVEYS, 1875—1890. 


Royal 8vo, half-bound, pp. vi.-412, with Map and 
Plate, 7s. 6d. 








CARL CAPPELLER’S; 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Based upon§$the St. Petersburg Lexicons. 
Royal 8vo, £1 1s. 


© ccaia The chea: ry ~ and for a beginner in some re- 
spects the best of existing Sanskrit-English Diction- 
aries.”’— Academy. 


OF cases It is not merely an English version of the 
author’s Sanskrit-German Dictionary, nor merely an 
enlarged edition of the same; it is a new work, with a 
distinct plan and object of its own. We can recom- 
mend it to the Sansbrit student as a sufficient dictionary 
for all practical purposes, which will enable him to 
dispense with larger and more costly and complicated 
lexicons. Asiatic Quarterly Review. 





Nearly ready. 
DR. M. JASTROW’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIN, 


the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrastic Literature. Part V. 


‘“‘ Dr. Jastrow, who is most favourably known as a 
Talmudic scholar, has a an orignal work which 
will be welcome not only to English-speaking scholars, 
bat cine to Ghose whe enn send Gemean and can make 
use‘of Levy’s excellent dictionary.”—Athenaewm. 

‘¢ We congratulate the New World on its possession 
of a scholar who combines German thoroughness with 
American clearness and orderliness.”"—Academy. 





In preparation. 
SIR MONIER MONIER WILLIAMS’ 


INDIAN WISDOM. 


New Revised Edition. 





Nearly ready. 


GREAT PAN LIVES. 
By CLELIA, 
Author of ‘‘ God in Shakespeare.”’ 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*,* In which Shakespeare’s Sonnets 20-126 are 
analysed, compared, and almost lineally para- 
phrased, &c. 


LUZAC & CO,’8 ORIENTAL LIST. Pub- 
lished Monthly, sent gratis on application. 


CATALOGUE of the chief part of Colonel 
Sir HENRY YULE’S Library. 








LUZAC & CO., 46, Great Rvssett Srreer 
(Opposite the British Museum), W.C. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
Classical and Latin Dictionaries. 


“T consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred 
a great and lasting service on the cause of classical learning 
in this country.”—Deran LippELL. 





CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; ixciupinc THE Laws, Ix- 
stITuTIONS, Domestic UsaGes, Parytine, Scutprure, 
Music, rug Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. » M.A 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. 1. (to be com- 
pleted in 2 vols.), medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each 


This New Edition contains 800 es more @in the old 
Edition. One-third of the Articles have been entirely re- 
—— The — a may have been Np — 
greatly altered ; scarcely twen' ive been reprin’ as they 

originally stood. There are, besides, about Two Hundred 
Articles Which did not — in the old Edition, many of 
considerable length and importance, with 450 additional 
Illustrations. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
ANTIQUITIES for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged 
from the above Work. Thirteenth Edition. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By 
VARIOUS WRITERS. With 564 Illustrations. (3,720 
pp.) 3 vols., medium 8vo, £4 4s. 

This work contains a history of the Ancient World, Civil, 

Literary, and Ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the 

Downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
With 4 Maps and 534 Illustrations. (2,512 pp.) 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, £2 16s. 

This work presents the Researches of Modern Scholars, and 
the Discoveries of Modern Travellers, including an Account of 
the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well as 
of their Geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for 
the HIGHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. Condensed from 
the above Dictionaries. Liyhteenth Edition. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from 
the above Work. Twenty-first Edition. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, 
Measures, Weights, Money, and Proper Names. 7 wenty- 
Jirst and Cheaper Edition, (1,250 pp.) Medium 8vo, 16s. 
This work holds an intermediate place between the 
Thesaurus of Forcellini and the Tycho! Dictionaries, 
performing the same service for the Latin language as Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention 
has been paid to Etymology. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 





TIONARY. With a Dictionary of Proper Names. 
Thirty-second 4% wi nee Revised and ly 
Rewritten. WM. SMITH, and Prof. Dv. 
HALL, M.A. 730 p.) uare 16mo, 7s. 6d. “The 


Etymological portion 4 JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., of 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
This Edition isto a great extent a New and Original Work. 
Every Article has been carefully Revised. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN . DICTIONARY. Compiled irom Original 
Sources. /isth Edition. Medium 8vo, 16s. 

This work is a more eamnee and perfect English-Latin 
Dictionary than yet exists. It has been composed from begin- 
ning to end precisely as if there had been no work of the kind 
in our ~—— , and every article has been the result of 
original an ependent research. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from 
the above Work. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d, 








JOHN MURRAY, ALbemax.Le Steet, 
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Just published, New Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Tas 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
*.* Thi iti ins additional Chapters on the Parliaments of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 
Bill (iets), aa a Note giviog the Author’s views on the Irish Question, and a New and copious Index. : 
“As a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over existin 
treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is _——— to the student of English constitutional istory 
English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. As worth for introducing them to so valuable a work.” —A thenaeum. 
ain This book is a monument of German patience and industry.......Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every 
student of our constitutional history.”’—Saturday Review. 
*,* LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy S8vo, 32s. 





Lonpox: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limrtep, 27, Freer Srrezer. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 
Part IIl.—HEAT. 


Price 7s. 6d. 

- : : f its concretion into rigid atcms 
From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner 0 ate 
by enforced seem, Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending “ respirative”’ rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.’ ‘ 
. The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew-point Cold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the 
Electric states, Latent Heat, Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, attractive, 
or fiuid qualities to any matter, , ; . 

“This i i i me 600 pages on the important subject, Heat. The author avoids mathematical formula, his intention 
ap ae pi eo. of } am am facts by close reason ng. To effect his pu he calls to his aid man . apeaeive know- 
= of natural phenomena, taking hi subject in askilful and Ly he T ques 2a ee eee that r a 

ion,” " " 7 ite wer appear a! eir be > read . 
pm aed | potia one naturally the subject of much discussion, as well as the relation of the different states of matter, 


» cause which brings : f state.” —Glasgow Herald. . wae 
and he QO - le oa Senet ntifie daseten ond in his treatment of a hard subject the writer has been happy both in his style and 
his selection of illustrations and description of experiments. The volume on ‘Heat’ embraces the whole, field of a great and most interest- 
ing subject, and students of science—particularly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”—Scotsman. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Srreet Square, Lonvoy, E.C. 








Dedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 


OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 
The first volume of the Series will be published on S. Andrew’s Day, 1891, entitled: TRAVELS in 
the MOGUL EMPIRE, 1656-1668, by FRANCOIS BERNIER, M.D.., of the Faculty of Montpellier 
An entirely New Edition, by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem: As: Soc: Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. With a 
Chronicle of Events, Bibliography, Copious Notes, a Coloured Frontispiece after a Painting by an Indian Artist, 
and other Illustrations in the Text, Maps, and Index. Full bound, cloth boards, crown 8vo, pp. liv. +500. 


ice 6s, . ‘ 
Prict otailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Series, and of Messrs, CONSTABLES other 


publications, may be had, post free, on direct application or from any Bookseller. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY, 14, Pantiament Street, Westminster, S.W. 





Puhliched h 


eae ne _ eer 
MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. THE, COMMONWEALTH and 


Written and published by Artavr E. Treoetites, Harewood House, 
Darlington. M92 ——— ff 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 


rice, post free, 3s. 8d. 
price, post Lately published. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 
and CHARLES L, 3s. 8d. 

“Hawarden Castle, Dec., 1890,—Allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending,;me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have pivendy seed with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, &., W. E. Guapstons. 


Also, CHTILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 
nny » Jane M. TreceLes. 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
pos b 








SIXTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


| 
| 
TRUT//.—* \t is sometime since I read anything so racy, | 
humorous, and altogether delightful.” | 
| 


SEVENTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 63 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. | 


PUNCH.—*“ I was delighted with the homely simplicity | 
of the style, the keen observation, the shrewd wit, and the | 
gentle pathos of ‘A Window in Thrums.’” j 





j Now ready, fcap. 4to, limited to ne copies (numbered), 


orice 7s. 6d. ne’ 
0 DOGES of VENICE: being a 


THIRD EDITION, Buckram, gilt top, crown 8v9, price 6s. | 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 


RAVELS and ADVENTURES of a 


Tony nena fnasor pmnt u 
umbia, W! e ecti re! Ss in ie 0) rm 
ALBERT MILLICAN. Fully Ilustrated. =a @ 


CasseLi & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d. i 


HE MODERN ODYSSEY, o» 


ULYSSES UP TO DATE. By WYNDHAM F. TUFNELL, 
A Book of Travels, Illustrated with 31 Pictures in Collotype. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt, 454 pages 


Cassext. & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


V ERSES GRAVE and GAY. By Etizy 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
CasseLt & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, price 5s, 


oe HOks DE COMBAT;” 

Weeks in a Hospital. Foundedon facts. By GERTRUDE 
and ETHEL ARMITAGE SOUTHAM. Illustrated by W. H 
Margetson, F. Muckley, H. E. Tidmarsh, Walton Corbould, and Miss 
Fanny Moody. 











or, Three 


Cassi. & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





New and Cheaper Edition, now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


[®4L%, from the FALL of NAPOLEON I. 
in 1815 to 1890. By J. W. Pronyn. 
ee 2 the bet short history in the English language of 
Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, with 800 Engravin¢: ‘n the Text and 21 Plates, of which 


several are (...ured, 8vo, 268. 
OARF INTER on the MICROSCOPE 
p= iLp- F.RS. 


REVELATIONS. Seventh Edition. By Rey. W. H. 
London: J. & A. Cuvreniit, 11, New Burlington Street. 


DR. GORDON STABLES’ NEW WORK. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





LEAVES from the LOG 


OF A 


GENTLEMAN GIPSY; 
IN WAYSIDE CAMP AND CARAVAN. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. 
With Portrait and Fifty-five Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 460 pages, 15s. 
London: JArrotp & Sons, 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, price 
5s. ; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-bound, price 21s, 


GENEALOGICAL CHART 


OF THE 


ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
In the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 
and Wetten Lines ; with Collateral Branch 
By the Rev. ROBERT LOGAN, Abington, Lanarkshire. 
Edinburgh : Macniven & Wattace. 
London: J. F. Spices, 23, Old Bailey. 


ay 


Just 
1 








Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas. 


A N ORDINARY of BRITISH 
ARMORIALS : 
A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the 
Names of Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, 
Seals, Plate, Glass, &c., can be readily ascertained. 
By the late J. W. Parwortu, and Edited from p. 696 by the late A. W 
Morant, F.S.A. In 1,125 pp., 8vo, double columns, to bind in | or 2 vols 
Address Mr. W. Parworrs, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 





[ slight Sketch of the Lives and Times of Tomaso Mc an 
Francesco Foseari. By Avernea Wet, Author of “ Vittoria Colonna, 
a Study.” With Ten Full-Page Illustrations. 
| London: Tue Cuiswick Press, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


SPEAKER,—“ A very delightful book. . .. Mr. Barne 
is a charming and brilliant essayist ; his fun is no ordinary 
jun; his habits of noticing small points of character is 
bewitching,” 





FOURTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE; 
A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—*“ From one end to the other 
the story is bright, cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic 
prologue, which is pathetic as well as humorous.” 











TS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


PSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


POTTED MEA 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. 








‘ 
ESSRS. DRUMMOND & ©O., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large pamee and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO, have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 








rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 








~~ GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN &, 
, Southampton Buildi Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


on deman 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
; SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 0D 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrorr Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 

POR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECx ALMANACK, with full particulars  post-free, 








apvlication. Francis Ravexscrorr Manager. 
. | —— 
E P P Ss ’ Ss GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 
(BREAKFAST) | 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 


C Oo co A | BOILING WATER OR MILK 





SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


view. Prices on application. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 


\“* What ect boon such a firm as Arrowsmith’s is!” 
oF Aberdeen Herald. 


ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 


[HE SUPERNATURAL? By Dr. L. A. 
WEATHERLY and J. N. MASKELYNE. Theosophy, 
Ghoste, Dreams, Oriental Magic, Spiritualism. 3s. 6d 

“Dr. Weatherly expounds the philosophy of illusion and pyted 
oo Mr. Makcitwe shows 4 the thing is += "— Daily New: 

“Mr. Maskelyne approaches his subject from the point of a nog ‘of 
the practical conjuror, and telemgneaey y dissipates the popular belief 
in the wonders of Oriental magic.”— 


A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. 


mF max @ CRELY. Author of “Joha Bull oni t ats Island,” 
Jonathan and his Continent,” &c. With 130 
ER oby “34 W. KEMBLE. 3s. 6d. 
“Mr, E. W. Kemble’s illustrations, numbering considerably ate 
hundred, are worthy of the text. which contains several 
and characteristically shrewd reflections” —Review of hon 


RECALLED TO LIFE. By Grant AtxEn. 


Author of “ What’s Bred in the Bone,” “‘ Kalee’s Shrine,” 3s. 6d. 





“In Mr. Grant Allen’s new novel we see that a wicked scientific 
character may do all that a magician could once have done, all or 
Mr. Allen's yy is amazing, ingenious, and scientific 


~ fe tips.”—Daily News. 
NEW SPORTING STORIES. 
HE WHITE HAT, &c., &. By Fivcu 
MASON. With 93 Illustrations by the Author. 3s. 6d. 
Crown 4to. 6s. 


ESLIE’S FATE AND HILDA ; or, THE 


Host or mw By Captain AND DREW op 
p~ My of * rescott,” “A e Tale of a 
Scarabeeus.” With 20 sot instrations by EVELYN STUART. HARDY. 


ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, ONE SHILLING. 


THE SHIELD OF LOVE. By B. L. 
FARSEOS. Author of “ Devlin the Barber,” oa ” “Great 
Porter Square,” &c. 

“A tale written in B. L. Farjeon’s most charming manner.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


THE GHOST BUOM. Fcap. 8vo, 187 pp., Is. 


HOSTS and GLAMOUR. By Josern 
cH. 
“Just the sort AL book for people who like to * make their flesh 
5 aaa "ot qovenbeun blood-curdling and weird narratives ” 
Public Opinion. 

Feap. 8vo, 191 pp., 18. 

HE MYSTERY of a CORNISH MOOR, 

By A NEW AUTHOR. 

Feap. 8v0, price 6d. 


OW ENGLAND BECAME a 


REPUBLIC: A Romuxce or THE po tion. By ST. LOE 
STRACHEY, Author of “ The Great Bread Riots. 
“ An amusing little tale, not without a serious constitutional pur- 
Pose.” — Times. 
Bristo.: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
Loxpox: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 
_Ana Railway Bookstalls. 


NOW READY for DECEMBER, price SIXPENCE. 


THE BOOKMAN : 


A Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, 
and Booksellers, 


With a Presentation Plate containing Portraits of Mary E. 
Wilkins and Sara Jeanette Duncan. 


ConTENTS. 
1. NEWS NOTES. 
2. POETRY. 
Oratio Scholastica. By Y. Y. 
3. THE READER. 


The Carlyles and a Segment of their Circle—The State 

ition of Authors, by Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. 

Tyndall, Lord Selborne, Thomas Hardy, and Walter 

— Reminiscences of Mr. John Morley—The 

Work of Thomas aA Prof. Minto—Mrs. 

Lowell’s Poems—Miss E. Wilkins, by the 
Author of ‘‘ Quaker Cousins.’ 


4. STRANGE STORY. 
The Newest Arabian Night. 


5. THE BOOKSELLER. 
From Behind a Bookseller’s Counter—An Aberdeen 


Bookseller’s Reminiscences—Messrs. Bentley’s Trade 
Sale—Sale of Books during the Month. 

6. E JOURNALIST. 
ibels, Real and Imaginary. 

7. NEW BOOKS 


Catharine of {nee -The Little Minister—The Incar- 
nation of the Son of God, by Prof. Marcus Dods— 
Lyra Heroica—Philip Marston’s Last Poem—Essays 
on English Literature, by Arthur Tene dantieg 
Sketches—In the Stranger People’s Country—Writers 
and Readers—Erasmus, and other Essays—William 
Caldwell Roscoe. 

8. THE YOUNG AUTHOR’S PAGE. 


9. NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BETWEEN OCTOBER 15th 
and NOVEMBER 15th. 





Pusisnine Orrice: 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BRAN D: 


A Dramatic Poem. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated into English Prose by WILLIAM WILSON. 


“The greatest World-poem of the Nineteenth 
Century next to ‘ Faust,’ of which it is, in a sense, the 
spiritual compliment. ‘ Brand’ will have an astonish- 
ing interest for Englishmen. Its high solemn note will 
touch them very nearly. It is in the same set with 
‘Agamemnon,’ with ‘ Lear,’ with the literature that we 
instinctively regard as high and holy.”’ 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘* There is no denying the power of ‘Brand.’ The 
figure of the hero almost startles us by its bigness and 
its unity, for one never asks if it is a possible character, 
but admires it as a type and as the embodiment of a 
great idea.”—Glasgow Herald. 








BY A NEW WRITER. 


A Novel. 
By E. M. M‘QUEEN GRAY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ Interesting and well put together.””— Athenaeum. 

** A very picturesque and interesting story. As good 
a tale as we have read for some time.’’—Spectator. 

‘““Mr, Gray is a writer of considerable humour. 
Would fill three volumes better than they often are 
filled.”’"—Saturday Review. 

‘* We cordially recommend this eminently readable 
fiction.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘* May not only be read with interest, but re-read with 
pleasure.’’—Guardian. 

*‘ Charming scenes, bright conversations, excellent 
studies of character.””—Anti-Jacobin. 

** A book which is full of good things, and far beyond 
the average novel in cleverness, knowledge of life, and 
skilful delineation of character.””—Murray’s Magazine. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. 


The Destiny of a Man of Action. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Disenchantment,’’ &c. 

3 vols. 

*¢ Miss Robinson’s book is strikingly realistic. Its 
strong situations are numerous, and treated with the 
graphic power that is a marked feature of all her 
productions.””—Morning Post. 


‘*Miss Robinson tells her story in clear, terse, and 
forcible English.’’—Globe. 


‘‘ The incidents are recounted with a good deal of 
vivid pictorial imagination, and the patriotic sentiment 
of the book is beyond reproach.’’— Tablet. 


‘* Althea is a decidedly clever study.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


“« ¢Hovenden, V.C.,’ has much in it that reminds 
one of Daudet’s ‘Sappho.’ Without any of Daudet’s 
deliberate and needless grossness, our author succeeds 
in effecting something of that deep moral impression 
which he undeniably effects.’’— National Press. 








DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, Strand. 
THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. V. DECEMBER, 1891. No.10. 1s, 6d. net. 
ConTENTs. 

J. ADAM—The MYTH in PLATO’S POLITICUS. 

F. W. WALKER—PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Cc. A. M. FENNELL—BRUGMANN’S THEORY of the 
NASALIS SONANS. 

L. CAMPBELL—ON the PAPYRUS FRAGMENT of the 
PHAEDO. 





R. ELLIS—ON the EPOCH of HERODAS. 
P. SCHWENKE—APPARATUS CRITICUS to theNATURA 
DEORUM (Concluded). 
WIL SMOWITS-MORLLENDORET'S HERAKLES. N. 
EDD 
RECENT LITERATURE on the "A@nvalwy Todrtela. 
H. Ricwarps. 


ee STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE. W. W. 

‘OWLER. 

KEIL’S EDITION of VARRO’S RES RUSTICAE. H. 
NETTLESHIP, 

SHORTER NOTICES.—NOTES (Chiefly on Herodas).—- 
ARCHAEOLOGY.—SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Vol. VI., Nos. 1 and 2 ublished next Feb: 
when Index and Tilde-page fi for eet Vv. will also bo tame 

Subscriptions for Vol. VI » Uae, 6d.) are due in — 


LATEST PUBLI CATIONS. 
THE CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


CELTIC FAIRY TALES. Edited 


by JOSEPH JACOBS, and Masteated ty 5. D. Barren. 


A beautifully printed and bound volume, com the 
Irish, elsh, and Cornish Tales, with 8 Full. 


Page Illustrations and numerous Vignettes, Tail-Pieees, 
oun then to Mr. Jacobs’ ‘ 
mpanion Volume ‘acobs’ “ lish F Tales,” 
published in -_ at 6s., of which 4 one are in a few 
months, and whi has been universally ac ledged to be 
the best A my of I English Fairy Tales ever published. 


Press Notices. 

Scotsman: ‘One of the best _books of stories ever put 
together.’ — Freeman’s Journal: * An admirable selection.” 
Ariel: * Delightful stories, exquisite @astantions by John D. 
Batten, and learned notes.—Daily Telegraph: “A stock of 
delightful little narratives.”—Daily Chronicle: “ A oe 
volume skilfully illustrated.”"—Pall Mali Budget: “A perfect] 
lovely book. And oh! the wonderful pictures inside.’’— 
Anti-Jacobin: “No present can be imagined more likely to 
please children.” —Liverpool Duily Post : ** The best fairy book 
of the present season.”’— Queen: ‘* One cannot in a few words 
give : more than a hint of the pleasure to be found in this 

North British Daily Mail: “One of the most enjoy- 
able books of the season.’’— Oban Times: ‘* Many a mother 
will bless Mr. Jacobs, and many a door will be open to him 
from Land’s End to John o’Groats.” 


COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOVE. 


JACOBS’ ENGLISH FAIRY 


TALES. 6s. 
Press Notices. 

Daily Graphic: “ As a collection of fairy tales to delight 
children of all ages ranks second to none.”—Globe: “A 
delight ~y- to ot the roung people and their elders. ”—England : 
“A most d volume of fairy tales.”—Speaker: “A 
number of charming Eng lish fairy tales.”—Daily News: “A 
more desirable child’s book...... — not been seen for many a 
day.” —Athenaeum: “ From first to last, almost without ex: 
tion, these stories are delightful.” —E. 8. Harrianp, in Vol 
Lore: ** The most delightful book of ~ yA tales taking form 
and contents er, ever presented to children.”—Miss 
THackERray, in Atalanta: “ This delightful book.”—Review of 
Reviews : “ No’ thing could be more fascinating; it is indeed 
two delicious books rolled into one.” 


LYRA HEROICA: an ene t 


selected from the best lish Verse of the 16th, 17th. 

and 19th Centuries. y WM. ERNES 

Author of “‘A Book of Verses,” * Views and a7 - &c. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen 
are commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic 
sentiment. 

“Lyra Heroica” is printed by Constante, on laid paper, 

and forme a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii.- 362 pages, 
bound in stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
A few Large Paper Copies left. Price on application. 

*,* Messrs. Cu. Scripner’s 80ns have a ee J the Copy- 
right of “‘ Lyra Heroica”’ for the United States of America. 


Press Notices. 
Anti-Jacobin: * all means let boys read it, for _ the 
kind of reading which will help to make them mi 
Spectator : ** His selection is, on the whole, as good as can n be.” ‘ad 
—Guardian: “ Mr, Henley has brought to the task 4 selec- 
tion an instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems 
to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.”— 
Saturday Reveiw: ** A very fine book.’’—Scottish Leader : a 
ideal gift-book of the year.”—Daily Graphic: “ A selecti 
which all boys should and most boys will apprecia’ ‘ee British 
Weekly: ** A collection of the noblest verse in our 7? 
—Boston (U.S.A.) Herald: **One of the best anthologies by 
which ——— ever been enriched.”’—Scotsman: ‘* Never 
was a better book of the kind put “together. Pall Mall 
Gazette: “* Every boy ought to have ‘this book, and most men,” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Lis tT. 


NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEEC EH: 


His Life and Work. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


ym demy 8vo, with Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings on Steel, 
and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 26s. 








THE THIRD EDITION OF 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD'S 
NARRATIVE of HER ESCAPE 


FROM THE 


SCENE of the RECENT MUTINY in 
MANIPUR, 


Is now ready, in demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, 15s. 





NOW READY. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RE- 
COLLECTIONS of SPORT. By JAMES HENRY 
CORBALLIS, Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 
2ist Hussars. With Frontispiece. In demy 8vo, 16s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 
CART: from London tc St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Dlustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 
Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 


2 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE. DE MERSAC.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By 
W. E. NORRIS, Author of “‘ A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. B 
KATHARINE LEE, Author of “A Western Wild 
Flower.”’ 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





RICHARD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Cassell & Company's Announcements. 





“The Novel of the Year.” 
The National Observer. 


Second Etition, in 8 vols , 31s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Author of “‘ A Window in Thrums,” &c. 
The Times says :—Mr, Barrie has justified the expectations 
of his admirers by w) iting a striking—we are almost tempted 
to say a great—novel, ssing the unity and cohesion 
which were the only qualities wanting in his previous tales.” 
The St. James's Gazette says:—“ He has given us a 
beautiful, and even a noble work, which places its author 
= high among the few living masters of the art of 
ction.” 


NEW WORK BY Q. 


Ready shortly, price 6s, 


THE BLUE PAVILIONS. By Q. 


Author of ‘‘ Dead Man's Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,’, 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 








Just published, price 6s. 


FATHER STAFFORD: a Novel. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, Author of ‘‘ A Man of Mark.” 


‘* The book will be heartily enjoyed by every one who reads 
it, and will enhance its author’s reputation.”—Scotsman, 





Cassell’s International Series 


Consisting of Copyright Novels by the best English 
American, and Continental Authors, published at a 
UNIFORM PRICE of 7s. 6d. NEL, instead of the 
usual three volume form at 31s. 6d. 


NOW READY, 


THE 
STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf.” 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. 
By Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “ Roxy,” ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” &c. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. 


By MAURUS JOKAI, 
Author of “Timar’s Two Worlds.” 


*,” Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly 
announced, 





Cassell’s ‘‘Short Story”’ Library. 


Consisting of a Series of Original Works by popular 
een and American Authors. The first Books of this 
Ties are :— 


FOURTEEN to ONE, and other Stories. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “ The 
Gates Ajar,” dc. fs 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By Q, Author 
of ‘Dead Man's Rock,” &c. 5s. 


A SINGER'S WIFE. By Fanny N. D. 
MURFREE. 58. 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A Series of 


Stories by FRANK R. STOCKTON, Q, and other 
Writers. 5s. 


OTTO the KNIGHT, and other Stories. By 
OCTAVE THANET. 58. 


The POET’S AUDIENCE, and DELILAH. 
By CLARA S8AVILE CLARKE. 5s. 





CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


of the “ TREASURE ISLAND” SERIES. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider Haggard. 3s. 6d. 
KIDNAPPED. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 3s 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 3s. 6d. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. ByQ. 3s. 6d. 

THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. ByR. L. Stevenson. 3s. 6d. 
THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. Stevenson. 3s. 6d. 





CasseLt & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








MODERN SCIENCE. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., have the pleasure to 
announce that they are publish- 
ing this day the first volume of 
a New Series under the above 
title, Edited by Sir John 
Lubbock. The volume now ready 
is devoted to a consideration of 
“The CAUSE of an ICE 
AGE,”’ by Sir Robert Ball, 
F.R.S. With //lustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


The New Volume in the above Series 
entitled, ‘‘SELECTED POEMS 
of ROBERT BURNS,”’ with 
an Introduction by Andrew 
Lang, will be ready next week 
at all Booksellers. Price 6s., 
in parchment or cloth; 7s. 64. 
in vellum. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 


“COLOUR BLINDNESS 
COLOUR PERCEPTION.” By 
F. W. Edridge-Green, M.D., 
with Three Coloured Plates, is 
now ready at all Booksellers’, 
price 5s. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


‘The FLIGHT of the SHADOW.” 
By George Macdonald, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘Malcolm,’’ ‘‘ There 
and Back,’’ &c., with Frontis- 
piece by Gordon Browne, will 
be ready next week at all Book- 
sellers’, price 6s. 


TRUBNER’S SIMPLIFIED 
GRAMMARS. 


The Two New Volumes in this Series 
are—‘‘A GRAMMAR of the 
KHASS/ LANGUAGE,”’ by the 
Rev. H. Roberts; and “A 
GRAMMAR of the TELUGU 
LANGUAGE, by Henry Morris, 
F.R.G.8. Price 10s. 6d. each. 
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LITERATURE. 
TWO BOOKS ABOUT OXFORD. 


The Colleges of Oxford. (Methuen.) 


The Early History of Balliol College. By 
Frances de Paravicini. (Kegan Paul & 


Co.) 

Few historical subjects can present more 
perplexities to their historian than the his- 

of our two great English Universities : 
the Universities have been so weak, and 
their Colleges so strong, that it is most 
difficult to decide how far one should treat 
Oxford or Cambridge as corporate and 
united institutions, how far as clusters of 
single bodies. 

The Colleges of Oxford is the outcome of a 
happy idea, due, it is to be presumed, to 
the historical genius of the editor, Mr. 
Andrew Clark. In twenty-one chapters 
each College is discussed by one of its 
members, but each from a particular point 
of view ; 80 that the accounts of the Colleges, 
taken together, present a fairly complete 
account of all those great impulses and 
movements which have sprung indeed from 
some one College, or found in it their most 
typical illustration, but which have still 
influenced and moved the University as a 
whole. 

The idea is felicitous, and it has been 
excellently carried out; but it will not be 
surprising if the book does not give full 
satisfaction to members of all the various 
Colleges. A Cambridge man could read it 
with perfect satisfaction, but the loyal 
members of the Oxford Colleges may some- 
times feel that their own foundations have 
not always met with full justice. To any 
enthusiastic member of any among these 
twenty-one Colleges, Keble excepted, there 
will occur antiquarian curiosities of 
history, interesting matters of detail, per- 
sonal anecdotes and traditions, familiar 
legends, and the like, which the historian 
of his College, fettered by the essential plan 
of the beck, has passed over in silence. 
Strong as is the Oxford spirit of loyalty, 
still stronger is the spirit of loyalty to one’s 
own College ; and when the Oxford reader 
finds that his College has been treated 
merely as an illustration of some particular 
age or tendency, as exemplifying mediaeval 
discipline, or tenet study, or Catholic 
reaction, he will be likely to resent that 
treatment. To him the smallest scrap of 





College history is fascinating; he knows, 
to quote Newman, 


‘all about the College, from the curious show- 
books or the manuscripts in the library, and 
the number in full of old silver tankards in the 
buttery, down to the excellence of the pump- 





water, or the history of the common-room 
chairs.” 

It has taken Mrs. de Paravicini, so a Balliol 
man might exclaim, three hundred and 
sixty pages, without one superfluous word, 
with the most scholarly concentration, to 
tell the history of Balliol only so far as the 
Reformation ; and here is Mr. Lane Poole 
disposing of Balliol’s entire history in 
thirty-five pages. For such complaints of 
an inconsiderate patriotism, the editor and 
his contributors will be prepared; and, 
apart from such complaints, they will pro- 
bably meet with little but approbation. 

It is not easy to single out for particular 
praise any one chapter: all have great merit, 
and even the chapter upon Christ Church 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt, which is in some ways 
not quite satisfactory, is full of interesting 
matter. Perhaps the most successful are 
the chapters upon Queen’s College by the 
Provost, upon New College by Mr. 
Rashdall, upon Lincoln by Mr. Clark, upon 
Corpus by the President, and upon Jesus 
College by Mr. Thomas. They seem to 
have a completeness and a weight of their 
own; while some of the other chapters, 
valuable as they are, tell us their story in a 
manner less happy and vigorous. Yet 
Trinity, Exeter, Wadham, and Worcester 
are hardly less fortunate in their chroniclers: 
except, in the case of Exeter and Wadham, 
in the limits of length imposed upon them. 

The great impression left upon thereader’s 
mind is an impression of Oxford’s wonderful 
facility of achievement, in spite of, unless it 
be because of, her wonderful economy of 
method. It is curious, for example, to trace 
the history of Worcester, as recorded by 
Mr. Daniel: a College, latest in point of 
foundation, until the foundation of Hert- 
ford, but really dating from an antiquity 
greater than that of University, Balliol, 
and Merton. Through changes and 
lapses, experiments and developments, that 
College under various names and conditions 
has always been a place of learning since 
the year 1283, when it was established as 
a Benedictine School under Gloucester 
Abbey, in the same way as Durham College, 
the ancestor of Trinity, was dependent upon 
Durham Priory. One regrets the destruc- 
tion of that older school and collegiate 
church of St. George, attached to the Abbey 
of Oseney; or, at least, that the tradition 
of learning there was not preserved in other 
forms. 

But of greater interest than the 
continuity of learned establishments upon 
the same sites is the continuity of system 
and ideas shown by the various statutes. 
A Wykehamist may be pardoned if he tries 
to illustrate his meaning by reference to 
New College, seventh in order of antiquity 
among the colleges, founded in 1379. It is 
too much to say, as does Mackenzie Walcott, 
that Chichele, founder of All Souls’, and 
a New College man, ‘literally copied ” 
Wykeham’s statutes; but he was greatly 
indebted to them. Waynflete, founder of 
Magdalen, and traditionally held a Wyke- 
hamist, framed his 
ye ations as to the dress, conduct, and 
discipline of the College upon those laid down 
in the statutes given by William of Wykeham 
to New College, from which society a Fellow, 





or former Fellow, might be chosen as President. 
Save for this exception, no one who had not 
been a Fellow of en College was to be 
accounted eligible for that office.” 

So writes Mr. Wilson, who also tells us 
that “Fox, Bishop of Winchester, closely 
imitated Waynflete’s statutes in those which 
he gave to Corpus Christi College.” Mr. 
Madan, writing upon Brasenose, says : 

“ As in conception and in form of buildings, so 
in as of their statutes also, Merton and 
New College are the two cardinal foundations. 
From the latter were derived the statutes of 
Magdalen, founded in 1458, and from these 
latter the earliest statutes of Brasenose.”’ 

Mr. Hutton, writing upon St. John’s, says 
that the statutes of St. Thomas White 

‘* were substantially those of New College; and 
the return to the scheme of William of Wyke- 
ham, which had been so largely. adopted at 
Cambridge, shows that the alterations made by 
the founders of Magdalen, Corpus Christi, and 
[rinity, were not felt to be improvements.” 


As regards the two former, Mr. Hutton’s 
meaning is not quite clear: it seems more 
true to hold, with Mr. Shadwell in his 
chapter upon Oriel, that New College, 
Magdalen, and Corpus are ‘the three 
Colleges of William of Wykeham’s type.” 
Now, it would be impossible to find Colleges 
less like each other in history and in spirit 
than All Souls’ and Brasenose, or than 
Corpus and St. John’s: yet their statutes 
were all more or less directly taken from 
those of New College. Without claiming 
for Wykeham an exaggerated place, we 
are entitled to praise very highly the genius 
of that great prelate, whose statutes, drawn 
up with immense elaboration, the work of 
many years, could satisfy in no small — 
the minds of so many various founders. 
Other Colleges have sometimes borne the 
popular name of ‘‘ the New College”: but 
to none has it been permanently applied but 
to the one which most deserved it, Saint 
Mary College of Winchester in Oxford. 
‘“‘ Careful of the type,” indeed, is Oxford ; 
but she has also been “careful of the single 
life,”’ and these few facts illustrate what I 
have called Oxford’s fertility of achievement 
combined with her economy of method. 
Consideration of space, and the like, have 
necessarily produced a certain cursiveness 
and even superficiality in touching upon 
various matters; and a few positive dis- 
crepancies, not of great importance, may be 
detected. Thus, Mr. Wells writes, that 
Wadham made over to King Charles an 
amount of plate ‘“‘only surpassed by one 
other foundation.” Mr. Oman tells us that 
** All Souls’ contributed more than any 
other house save Magdalen.” We should 
be glad to know which statement is correct. 
Among instances of cursiveness might be 
mentioned Mr. Rashdall’s phrase, ‘the Sir 
Henry Wottcn who still lives in Izaac 
Walton’s Lives.” Wotton lives quite as 
much in his own Reliquiae: notably in his 
Elements of Architecture, a work of singular 
interest for artists or students of the Italian 
School, his few fine poems and his admir- 
able letters, especially his letter to Milton, 
giving advice upon Italian travel and prais- 
ing his poetry. Again, Mr. Oman, while 
rightly severe against Warden Finch of All 
Souls’, gives him but the grudging merit of 
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being ‘“‘a man of sound learning.” It is 
true enough that ancient dedications are apt 
to be no sure evidence of the characters 
either of him who confers or of him who 
receives that honour; but we are loth to 
number among fulsome dedicators John 
Norris the Platonist, ‘‘ the English Male- 
branche,” Herbert’s successor at Bemerton. 
Dedicating, when Fellow of All Souls’, his 
Miscellanies, he writes to Finch about 


‘The Greatness of your (Quality, and Persona! 
Worth, consider’d with that Happy Relation 
which has further endear’d you to us; "Tis 
by your kind Patronage and Protection 
that our Studies prosper, and our laurels thrive 
and flourish, and that any of us are in a 
capacity to throw in the least symbol into the 
Muses’ Exchequer. To whom then should the 
Fruits of this Sacred Ground be offer’d, but to 
that Sun by whose genial influence they grow 
and ripen ?” 


He adds, that he wishes the Warden to 
know ‘“‘ how well your (now more than ever 
fortunate) Society stands affected towards 
you.” Norris would hardly have ventured 
to fly in the face of plain facts had the 
College been openly and notoriously hostile 
to Finch. In 1700 the Lower House of 
Convocation fell into an irregular way of 
sending to the Upper House, not the Pro- 
locutor, but anyone they pleased ; and when 
Finch came with a message, the Arch- 
bishop smartly snubbed him. "Whereupon 
the Lower House objected to such treat- 
ment of their message, ‘‘ especially when 
brought up by a person of the honourable 
Dr. Finch’s quality.” A ludicrous phrase ; 
but not even the noisy clerics of that day 
would have insulted the episcopal bench by 
sending to them a mere drunkard, turncoat, 
and swindler. It is, perhaps, surprising 
to find Charles Reade duly set down among 
the glories of Magdalen, while there is no 
mention of Collins, who, with Addison and 
Gibbon, ranks among her greatest sons. 
And there is no apparent reason why Mr. 
Blakiston, giving 1818 as the date of 
Newman’s election to a Trinity Scholarship, 
should add after it a note of interrogation. 
The date is not given in the Apologia, but it 
is fixed beyond a doubt by the lately pub- 
lished Autobiographical Memoir; and Mr. 
Blakiston gives no reason from the College 
Books for his hesitation. 

Perhaps we may say that the mediaeval 
periods are the best discussed; and that 
there is some tendency to dwell upon the 
less favourable aspect of the eighteenth 
century. We are all familiar with Gibbon’s 
account of Magdalen; but we are apt to 
forget, as Dr. Birkbeck Hill will remind us, 
the opposite accounts left, for example, by 
Johnson and by Edgeworth. Oxford in the 
eighteenth century was, doubtless, what 
Newman calls it: ‘a very dear place, but 
a very idle one.” The cause of that some- 
what bigoted affection and of that some- 
what congenial idleness is plain enough. 
Mediaevalism was liberal ; time passed, and 
Catholic humanism began to correct the 
faults of mediaevalism. Tudor and Stuart 
absolutism crushed the liberality of Catholic 
humanism ; and after a time we hear no 
more of such men as Wolsey, More, 
Warham, Erasmus, Colet, Grocyn, Sir 
Thomas White, Sir Thomas Pope. But 





though the liberal spirit slowly died, the 
loyal spirit was corrupted into a spirit of il- 
liberality : devotion to Church and State be- 
came a political prejudice, unenlightened by 
religious and rational ideas. What wonder 
that such scurrilous fellows as Zerrae Filius, 
the notorious Nicholas Amherst, found plenty 
of abuses to castigate? Yet in that every 
century, Oxford never ceased to send forth 
men of the highest eminence: her dullards 
she was apt to keep at home. 

The Colleges of Oxford is, indeed, a 
delightful book: learned and lively. To 
the casual reader, desirous of knowing a 
little about Oxford, one might recommend 
a study of this work, of Mr, Lang's pleasant 
gossip, and of Walker’s Oxoniana. Since 
Shelley’s period did not fall within the 
chosen limits of Mr. Conybeare’s chapter, I 
may add, that Walker, a Fellow of New 
College, was the prime mover in Shelley’s 
expulsion. To these works might be added 
a description of characteristic periods in 
Oxford history, the Life of Anthony 4 Wood, 
and Newman’s Letters. But for a laborious 
and detailed account of the origin, growth, 
progress, of a single great College, there 
exist few books so excellent as Mrs. de 
Paravicini’s Early History of Balliol. It goes 
no farther than the Reformation; and it 
gives an account, full yet admirably 
restrained, of the intentions of John de 
Balliol and of Devorguilla; of the various 
statutes, the developed discipline, the in- 
tellectual and material advance, of their 
great foundation. Accustomed as we are 
become to the fine and flashy writing 
of the day, to the tiresome pedantry 
of the learned, and to the fluent non- 
sense of the illiterate, it is hard to over- 
praise the perfect simplicity of Mrs. de 
Paravicini. Resolutely eschewing the 
superfluous, she has narrated, with careful 
accuracy and with rational sympathy, the 
chief incidents in the Catholic and mediaeval 
history of Balliol. A minute study of the 
book brings to light far more information 
than one would gather from a hasty read- 
ing ; and the most ardent enthusiast for 
modern progress will be compelled to look 
back in gratitude upon those ancient days. 
But let us not provoke controversy: for 
still, as in old times, 


Chronica si-penses, cum pugnant Oxonienses, 
Post paucos menses, volat ira per Angligenenses. 


LionEL Jonnson. 








Essays on English Literature. By Edmond 
Scherer. Translated by George Saints- 
bury. (Sampson Low.) 


In addition to their general intellectual 
vigour and literary attractiveness, these 
essays possess a very rare and curious kind 
of interest. Everyone is familiar with the 
remark that for any literature the judgment 
of the intelligent and cultivated foreigner 
has some of the authority which belongs to 
the judgment of posterity—the authority 
conferred by that detachment which frees 
the critic from prejudices of proximity, and 
enables him to observe the object in other 
than local and temporary relations. The 
criticism of the foreigner has, indeed, one 
obvious advantage over the criticism of after 
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ages, inasmuch as every generation 
become acquainted with it and learn trom 
it whatever it may have to teach. We cap. 
not guess what will be said about the work 
of Lord Tennyson by English critics of the 
year 2000; but we may read what has beep 
said of it by MM. Taine and Scherer, and 
compare with our own domestic criticism 
estimates which have the disinterested aloof. 
ness that can be attained by variety of 
environment as well as by lapse of time. |; 
is probable that, could the verdict of posterity 
become known to us, it would seem not only 
strange but in many respects perverse ; and 
it is certain that to the native there is almost 
always an element of apparent perversity in 
the verdict of the alien. It is not simply 
that his absolute or comparative estimates 
are perplexingly unfamiliar, but that the 
method by which they are arrived at has an 
appearance of whimsicality: its premisses 
seem irrelevant, its conclusions far-fetched 
and strained. M.Taine’s History of English 
Literature produces just this kind of effect 
upon the intelligent Englishman. He 
feels its intellectual force, he admires its 
brilliancy; but to his thinking the former 
misses its goal, and the latter is effective to 
bewilder rather than to illuminate. In short, 
the standpoint of the Frenchman is so far re- 
moved from that occupied by himself and his 
neighbours that the identity of the most 
familiar objects is all but unrecognisable. 
It is as if it had been written in the book 
of fate, ‘‘He that is French let him be 
French still, and he that is English let him 
be English still ; and between these two let 
there be a great gulph fixed, across which 
neither shall pass to the other side.” 

Now the essays of M. Scherer which deal 
with English literature have a special in- 
terest and attractiveness, in virtue of the 
fact that, while they embody the views ofa 
singularly acute and well-informed foreign 
critic, and are therefore characterised by 
the detachment which domestic criticism can 
never achieve, they have none of that 
special foreignnesss of method and treat- 
ment which we discern so clearly in the 
History of M. Taine, and which is present, 
though with less aggressiveness, even in the 
English Causeries of the cosmopolitan 
Sainte-Beuve. Had this volume been pub- 
lished for the first time in an English trans- 
lation with no author’s name on the title- 
page, and with the omission of a few refer- 
ences which are accidental betrayals of 
nationality, even a shrewd insular reader 
might easily persuade himself that the voice 
was that of one of his countrymen. In 
Scherer’s methods, in the canons which he 
implicitly accepts as axioms or postulates, 
and, most of all, in that pervading tone 
which is at once more impressive and more 
elusive than style itself, there is something 
most delightfully and surprisingly familiar ; 
and, with the possible exception of Guizot, 
there is no recent French writer with whom 
we feel more quickly and thoroughly at 
home. » 

A satisfactory analysis of the qualities 
which go to produce this effect would 
occupy space which must be otherwise 
utilised ; but Mr. Saintsbury, in his intelli- 
— and candid, if not very sympathetic, 

troduction, gives a quotation and makes 
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a comment which are significant enough to 
deserve a passing reference. The quotation 
is from M. Edouard Rod, who wrote of 
Scherer : 

Tl ne jugeait pas les écrits avec son intelli- 
gence ; il les jugeait avec son caractére”’ ; 

and Mr. Saintsbury adds the remark : 

« I am not at all fond of critical fireworks, but 
this is not a firework, it is a lamp. Intelligence 
adapts itself, character does not; intelligence 
is charitable; character is apt to be a little 
Pharisaic ; intelligence has no prejudice, 
character has much.” 

Both the mot of M. Rod and the gloss of 
Mr. Saintsbury sound—and are intended to 
sound—very uncomplimentary, nor need it 
be denied that in its present form M. Rod’s 
criticism is an indictment: not a very serious 
one it may be, but still an indictment. 
Modify it, however, very slightly by the 
addition of one word and the alteration of 
another, and let it be said of Scherer that he 
judged literature not merely with his in- 
telligence, but with his personality, and the 
indictment becomes at the same time a word 
of truth, a word of praise, and a nearly 
complete explanation of the Englishness, to 
use an awkward word, of the essays in this 
yolume. For the best English criticism has 
never been either the mere criticism of 
character, which tends to be purely didactic, 
or the criticism of intelligence, which tends 
to be purely aesthetic, but the criticism of 
personality, which endeavours to take 
account of every element of human interest 
which it finds in literature—to recognise 
the foree of the appeal which literature 
makes to the moral, the intellectual, and 
the emotional sensibilities. 

This volume, which will win for its 
translator and editor the hearty gratitude 
of every lover of letters, consists of twelve 
essays. Three of them deal with George 
Eliot (Silas Marner, Daniel Deronda, and the 
biography by Mr. Cross), two with Shak- 
spere, the remaining seven being devoted 
to John Stuart Mill (Representative Govern- 
ment), Taine’s History of English Literature, 
Milton, Sterne, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Hndymion. The papers 
first named will be read with special ardour 
by those ‘‘thoughtful” people—the sarcastic 
quotation marks are Mr. Saintsbury’s—who 
still holds to that “extravagant estimate ” 
of the genius of George Eliot ; the decease of 
which has been somewhat prematurely 
announced. Certain idiosyncrasies of tem- 
perament make Mr. Saintsbury indifferent 
or hostile to some of the most characteristic 
features of George Eliot’s work ; and he 
seems anxious to persuade himself and his 
readers that in the two later papers M. 
Scherer retracted or modified ‘‘the rather 
effusive and uncritical laudation” of the 
essay on Silas Marner and its predecessors. 
It is not easy to find the penitential 
passages, for Mr. Saintsbury can hardly be 
thinking of such trivialities of comparative 
disparagement as the reference to the undue 
didacticism of Romola and the more elaborate 
assault upon the Jewish portion of Daniel 
Deronda ; but, whatever may be their weight 
and purport, the poor “‘ thoughtful” reader 
has no reason to complain of anything like 
unsympathetic tepidity. After celebrating 
George Eliot’s invention, as manifested in 





incident and situation, her winning felicity 
of description, her absolute mastery of 
varied dialogue, M. Scherer exclaims : 


“It is not too much to say that there is some- 
thing Shaksperian in this. And yet we have 
not come to the end of the qualities which 
make our author the first of contemporary 
novelists, for it is in creating her characters 
that she ev shows her genius. There is 
not one of her works which has not bestowed 
upon the literature of her country some of 
those figures which, once seen, abide in the 
memory of men, more real, more living than 
the actual heroes of history... . Do we not 
perceive throughout the glance which divines all 
motives, which lays bare all feelings, and which 
would be more pitiless than remorse itself if the 
author’s penetration were not equalled by her 
tenderness for human weakness and human 
suffering ? George Eliot has created a kind in 
which she will have no successor, because we 
shall never again see the qualities of the thinker 
so combined with those of the artist. . . . Story, 
description, reflection, dialogue—all in her 
writings is auxiliary to the painting of the 
secret movements of the mind; while the 
minuteness of her observation never hurts 
either the vigorous realism of her writing, the 
personality of her creations, or the passionate 
interest of her drama.” 


Of course there is little or nothing in the 
substance of this criticism which is abso- 
lutely fresh. Some of us who make no 
claim to anything but the devotion of 
sincere conviction—though we do not resent 
the formidable epithet ‘‘ thoughtful ”—said 
something of this kind, albeit with less force 
and finish, many years ago. The important 
fact is that it is said here by one who speaks 
with the peculiar authority of a critical out- 
sider, freed by his position from the prepos- 
sessions by which the countrymen of George 
Eliot are inevitably beset, and yet able to 
assume their attitude—to see as they see, to 
feel as they feel. 

Mr. Saintsbury hints that M. Scherer’s 
over-valuation of George Eliot—or what he 
considers such—was due to the fact that 
her mental history had so much in common 
with that of her critic; and on another p 
of the Introduction we are told that Scherer 
was ‘too lenient to Milton’s character, 
which seems to have had a great many 
points of contact with his own.” Were it 
possible to sustain the accusation implied 
in these remarks, the critical value of M. 
Scherer’s work would be seriously depre- 
ciated, for in that case M. Rod would be 
entirely right in describing it as the criticism 
of character pure and simple. But as a 
matter of fact, M. Scherer’s treatment of 
Milton the man, though devoid of anything 
like rancour, is also devoid of anythin 
which approaches a sympathetic touch ; an 
the essays on Sterne and Wordsworth suffice 
to prove his quick sensitiveness to the 
intellectual and literary virtue of work 
which can have made only a partial appeal, 
or no appeal at all, to fixed idiosyncrasies of 
character and temperament. Mr. Saints- 
bury finds M. Scherer too uniformly serious : 
he cannot “conjugate the verb desipere,” or 
feel even in a metaphorical sense ‘the 
delights of hearing the chimes at midnight ;” 
and it is certain that no critic who allowed 
a native seriousness of temper to restrain 
the free play of intelligence could have pro- 
duced an estimate of Sterne so rich in 





appreciation of all his most characteristic 
excellencies as is the essay which occupies 
certain pleasant pages of this volume. 
Sterne’s literary sins, which are as obvious 
as his personal sins, are indeed treated with 
just and necessary severity, but the severity 
is all the more effective for being rigidly 
discriminating. To Thackeray, who ought 
better to have understood a fellow humorist, 
Sterne was a literary charlatan through and 
through, whose vices were simple vices and 
nothing more : to M. Scherer these same vices 
are not one whit less detestable, but they are 
much more intelligible because they are the 
effects of valuable and delightful qualities. 
His contortions, his affectation, his deliberate 
triviality, his downright impertinences are 
the self-conscious exaggerations of a humour 
which must exploit itself fitly or unfitly, in 
or out of season. Still the true faculty, 
which does not depend for its effect on this 
kind of strain, is really there; and in three 
or four pages devoted to the nature of 
humour and of the humorist, M. Scherer 
gives us not only an extremely interesting 
analysis, but a singularly faithful portrait 
of a writer who was of this elusive quality 
all compact. The passage is far too long to 
quote ; and though it deals only with the 
manifestation of humour in creative work 
and is so far incomplete, it is one of the 
most valuable contributions to a fascinat- 
ingly difficult problem of definition. 

The essay on Endymion is merely a very 
able and just review of a book which, but 
for the fact of its authorship, would long 
ago have been forgotten; but this is the 
only paper in the volume which suffers from 
the lack of a theme of enduring interest. 
The article on ‘“‘ Shakspere and Criticism” 
fully justifies Mr. Saintsbury’s description 
of it as ‘one of the best examples of M. 
Scherer’s critical p”; and the essays on 
Mill, Taine, and Carlyle, exhibit in various 
ways most of the intellectual and literary 
qualities which make the author’s work at 
once so illuminating and so attractive. The 
essay on Milton is undoubtedly a masterly 
performance ; but those who recall Matthew 
Arnold’s emphatic eulogy may find it in 
some respects disappointing, and may be 
inclined to regard the eulogist’s own criticism 
as a more satisfying statement of the true 
nature of Milton’s supremacy. For readers 
of the pages devoted to ‘“‘ Wordsworth and 
Modern Poetry” no such disappointment is 
in store. What has already been said of 
another estimate is doubtless also true of 
this masterpiece of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion—that much of its substance consists of 
thought which is fairly familiar; though 
even in dealing with such a well-worn 
theme as the attitude of Wordsworth to 
Nature, M. Scherer’s clear individual 
insight gives to his work a quality of 
arresting freshness. Curiously enough, 
it is in this essay that we find the one 
solitary example of national limitation. 
M. Scherer was convinced that the essential 
difference between certain poems of Words- 
worth’s which are effective and popular, 
and certain other poems which ara com- 
paratively ineffective and unpopular, lies in 
the fact that the former are written in 
rhymed and the latter in blank verse. After 
a naif eulogy of rhyme, based on the con- 
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sideration that “‘ it is the conquered difficulty 
which produces the impression of surprise, 
and it is surprise which produces interest ” 
(in which case it may be said that the 
Ingoldsby Legends with their rhyming tours 
de force must be the most interesting of 
poetical compositions), M. Scherer proceeds : 


‘‘Blank verse, which is, when rightly considered, 
only cadenced prose—which lacks what I should 
call the dramatic interest of the poet’s struggle 
with rhyme—needs to be relieved by the 
greatest intensity of thought and expression. 
The creative power of the author must reinforce 
the poverty of the instrument he uses. This is 
the case, for instance, with Milton, whose 
imagination triumphs so victoriously both over 
the ungrateful character of his subject and over 
the monotony inherent in the versification he 
has chosen.” 

Gravely to argue out this matter in the 
columns of an English literary journal—to 
set oneself to prove that blank verse is some- 
thing very different from cadenced prose ; 
that there may be an interesting “‘ struggle” 
with great metrical harmonies as well as 
with rhyming syllables ; that Milton’s verse, 
so far from being monotonous, has a wealth 
of variety which only a great master can 
achieve with the instrument of rhyme— 
would be to perform an almost ludicrously 
ee task. It is clear that M. 
Scherer might have made his own the 
startling confession of Charles Lamb, ‘I 
have no ear.” But an ear, though it cer- 
tainly counts for much in the appreciation, 
say, of Lord Tennyson’s “‘ Tithonus,” is not 
everything ; and in the present volume not 
one of the really cnnaitel endowments of the 
great critic is found wanting. 

James Asucrorr Nose. 








Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan. By 
Major F. R. Wingate. (Macmillans.) 


Atrnoven the majority of ple in this 
country seem always to ake a certain 
interest in matters connected with Egypt, 
it is to be regretted that Major Wingate 
could not have managed to bring out 
the present work somewhat earlier. 
From a popular point of view, it appears 
too late to receive that attention which its 
merits so well deserve. But to a limited 
number of Englishmen, whom interest or 
duty compel to study the development of 
affairs in pt, both past and present, this 
book will prove of considerable value ; for it 
gives a masterly analysis of the characters 
of the inhabitants of Egypt, and also of 
the Sudan. 

Major Wingate has proved that he is a 
shrewd observer of men and events ; and, in 
addition to his thorough knowledge of the 
——— the country, his official position 
makes his work an authority. He has suc- 
<7 carried out his task of giving a 
detailed history of the rise and fall of 
of Mahdiism, and he has further enhanced 
the value of his book by bringing his 
account of events well down to the present 
time. Itis an interesting history ; and if we 
are to believe some recent writers, it is not 
wholly impossible that we may soon see a 
repetition of those events in the Sudan 
which, but a little time ago, attracted 
the attention even of the apathetic through- 





out Europe. Hence, it is desirable that the 
public at large should be made acquainted 
with the true characters of the Sudan re- 
bellion—particularly when the fire ef the 
insurrection among the Arabs of Yemen 
is still smouldering. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that Major Wingate may see his 
way to produce a more readable abridg- 
ment of his work. The present volume is 
somewhat heavy, and may be called too 
“blue-bookish,” to appeal to the popular 
taste. 

This, of course, from a political and 
general point of view. To scholars, students 
of history, ethnology, and antiquities, the 
volume before us abounds with interest. 
In particular, it contains a number of Arabic 
letters (as a rule accurately and literally 
rendered into English) by the late Mahdi 
and his followers, which throw light on some 
intricate points in Semitic philology. These 
documents undoubtedly prove that the Arabic 
language still retains its pristine vigour to 
an extent which might seem incredible to 
those who have been misled by some would- 
be scholars. As a matter of fact, so far as 
the written language is concerned, no change 
has taken place since the time of Muham- 
mad, except in ideas and in a modified style, 
which is an improvement rather than other- 
wise. 

The numerous maps are not the least 
admirable feature of the book. We have 
also a detailed description of the Sudan 
coinage in both gold and silver. Finally, 
the index, an indispensable addition to a 
work of this kind, enables a reader who 
may not feel disposed to wade through the 
entire volume to find out at once whatever 
particularly concerns himself. 

Some few years ago, when the Mahdi’s 

ower was at its height, Prof. Robertson 
Rmnith read a paper at the Royal Institution 
on Mahdiism, its history and character. 
It was an opportune and valuable paper, a 
careful study of which would throw light 
upon the rapidity with which such move- 
ments are wont to spread amongst Moham- 
medans. The word “ Mahdi” is the noun 
patient or passive participle of the Arabic 
root hada, ‘‘ to guide, enlighten,” therefore 
Mahdi means ‘the guided or enlightened,” 
guided by-divine providence—hence, able 
to guide others along the paths of know- 
ledge and duty. There can be no doubt 
whatever—and Major Wingate’s book goes 
far to prove the fact—that the late Mahdi 
at first believed himself inspired and called 
upon to fulfil a divine mission, though he 
may have taken advantage of temporal 
ower to attain certain personal ends— 
egitimate from his own point of view. 

Major Wingate shows how the condition 
of affairs at the time was ripe for the 
ap ce of a Mahdi. Misrule, venality, 
and oppression, on the part of many of the 
Egyptian officials in the Sudan, had pre- 
pared the ground for him. He was a man 
of strong individuality and a fertile imagina- 
tion, by means of which he induced his 
countrymen to believe that he possessed the 
divine sanction required by tradition. He 
also adopted, like Muhammad, the same 
effective policy of absolute equality. Apart 
from his religious disquisitions, his orders 
on modesty of dress, abstinence, food, and 








morality, are highly instructive. The fol- 
lowing extract will go far to explain both 
his own character and that of his followers 


‘From Mohammed El Mahdi to all his 
Followers. 

In the name of God, etc.—This world, my 
brethren, is the world of unbelievers and the 
prison of the believers. The world to come is 
the world of the believers. Quit, therefore, the 
pleasures of this world, and let the unbelievers 
enjoy them. 

My orders are that ye— 

1, Abstain from wine; neither sell it nor 
drink it, whether in the bazaars or in your 
houses, but rather cleanse yourselves from it, 
and let it not be seen in your dwellings. 

2. That Fa order your wives and children to 
say daily the “‘ Five Prayers,” and to see that 
this duty is strictly carried out. 

3. That ye abstain from theft and adultery, 
and punish all those who commit such acts. 

4. That ye hold daily prayers at home, and 
also in time of travelling. 

5. That ye be faithful and honest, never con- 
cealing the booty taken in war. 

6. That ye oblige your wives and children to 
cover their heads and bodies, and if you see 
any woman with uncovered head you should 
punish her. 

7. That ye do not permit women to mourn 
over the dead, or to follow them to the tomb, 

8. That ye see that the dowry of a woman 
about to be married is not great. In the case 
of a virgin, ten dollars is sufficient ; and in the 
case of a widow, five. 

9. That ye do not permit your wives and 
daughters to graze cattle in company with 
men and strangers, and that ye prevent all 
immodesty among them. 

10. That if ye see a slave or an animal going 
astray ye do not conceal it, but rather try to 
find its owner ; and if ye cannot find its owner, 
then take it to the Beit el Mal. 

Be faithful and obedient in carrying out 
these orders, which are the orders of God and 
his Mahdi, otherwise you will be destroyed.” 

On the whole, Major Wingate’s book 
merits the highest praise. There are, how- 
ever, a few inaccuracies, from which so large 
a work can never be entirely free. So long 
as our author keeps to the record of facts, 
he interests and fascinates the reader ; but 
when he diverges into speculative arguments, 
he becomes less convincing. He says, for 
instance, “Islam itself was hardly [sic] 
believed in for nearly 200 years after the 
Prophet’s death.” As a matter of fact this 
very belief in Islam was the main factor in 
giving the early Arabs, immediately after 
the Prophet’s death, such remarkable vic- 
tories. Again, he says, ‘‘ The Egyptian is 
incapable of abstract reasoning. ...” A 
general is once said to have given thirteen 
reasons for not bringing up his guns, the 
first being that he had no guns. Our author 
may have thirteen reasons for not attempt- 
ing to = this assertion, but so far he 
has not brought forward the first. 

H. Antrnony Saumoné. 








Angling Sketches. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans. ) ; 
Tuat Mr. Lang, after his pleasant studies 
in folk-lore, billad, and fairy-tale, should 
contribute to literature a few bright essays 
on angling was a foregone conclusion to all 
who knew his enthusiasm for the fly-rod. 
And yet to write on angling is a perilous 
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enterprise. The fanatic, indeed, reads 
everything that touches his favourite sport, 
even the crudest of essays. A glance at 
the papers devoted to fishing shows that 
dozens of such productions are written every 
week. But for an angling sketch to satisfy 
the critic and obtain the right to pass into 
the enchanted realm of English literature, it 
must contain sound sense and humour; and, 
if possible, an additional topic should lend 
a pleasing flavour of novelty to the angling 
matter proper. Walton, the inventor of 
the angling essay, diversified his ever 
charming chapters with episodes on otter- 
hunting, hawking, birds, gipsies, beggars, 
and what not. Even cookery is glorified 
under his artistic touch. It suffices to 
name Wilson, St. John, and A. E. Knox, 
to show that Mr. Lang has powerful com- 

titors in angling literature. The two 

tter interweave their anecdotes of fly- 
fishing with natural history observations ; 
while guidguid agunt homines—courtship, 
marriage, death, form the staple of Chris- 
topher North’s hilarity, as rod in hand 
he wanders by the Tweed. Besides the 
archaeological interests attaching to old 
Border castles and ballads, Mr. Lang 
fastens upon strange and exciting stories of 
ghostly visitants, and takes his readers 
to another border-land beyond the horizon 
of the present life, whence psychological 
fancies can be summoned, and where 
man is not bounded by the prosaic con- 
ditions of identity, space, and time. 
This device, indeed, is not new in angling 
literature; but it has been given to few 
writers to draw such a curtain of vrai- 
semblance over their spiritual creations as 
does Mr. Lang. The reader advances spell- 
bound, as the author would have him, by 
mist-veiled burn and darkling correi, and 
finds himself enveloped in the mysterious 
atmosphere of the further-world, which is 
so congenial to Celtic superstition. Perhaps 
the clue to the mystery is given him; more 
likely it is not; and, if at all sympathetic, 
he probably lays down the exciting volume 
to enter his name at once as a member of 
the Society for Psychical Research. No 
greater compliment can be paid to Mr. 
Lang’s workmanship. 

It will be seen that these essays address 
themselves to a much wider circle than 
merely those blessed with piscatorial tastes. 
All lovers of the “silver Tweed,” and the 
enchanted land of song and story through 
which it flows; of the Yarrow and St. Mary’s 
Loch ; of Loch Awe, reputed home of salmo 
Serox (seldom found, however, at home); of 
Ashestiel and the Magician whose memory 
will never leave it; of Loch Leven in its 
softer aspects, when no angling competition 
vulgarises the pleasant ripple of its “ glau- 
cous” waves, as Mr. Lang well terms them ; 
above all, those who admire incisive 
‘‘canny” humour and transparent English 
idiom—all will be pleased with these 
angling sketches. They are perfectly 
natural, never overstrained, with the pink 
of the heather and the blue of the mountain 
Stream colouring every page. It is a small 
thing, but a satisfaction to every lover of 
the language, to observe that Mr. Lang never 
“rises ” a fish, as do the generality of literary 
anglers, but always “raises” it. As for 





solecisms and slang, Mr. Lang will away 
with none of them. The volume may be 
termed in a double sense a book of sketches, 
for it is daintily illustrated by Mr. Burn 
Murdoch. His three etchings and other 
numerous woodcuts add a great charm to 
the essays. Who has not fished in the 
Tweed? These engravings of Ashestiel and 
other well-known fishing pools will recall 
many a delightful day to old anglers. 
Turning to the essays themselves, several 
of which have been already published in 
magazines, but have been revised and to 
some extent re-written. The amusing ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of a Duffer” lead to reminiscences 
of ‘‘A Border Boyhood.” Happy, indeed, 
is the boy brought up in this land of 
romance! ‘“ i Fishing” is one of the 
most sensible contributions to that style of 
fishing yet published. The author says 
truly that, though unscientific, it is a pleasant 
amusement. Loch trout, as a rule, rise at 
any kind of fly, and any one may catch them 
if—a very wide if—they happen to be in 
the humour for taking fly at all. ‘‘ The 
Black Officer” and ‘“‘The Double Alibi” 
are excellent morsels of folk-lore. In ‘‘ The 
Lady or the Salmon,” there is a reminiscence 
of an old angling tale which relates how a 
chaplain of the Bishop of London lost a 
wife by his devotion to the sport of gudgeon- 
fishing. Not merely does the author teach 
his readers how to catch salmon and trout 
—and many of his hints are well worth 
remembering—but every old house or castle, 
every stream or prospect in the Borders, 
reminds him of legend and song. Enough 
has been said to direct all admirers of Scotch 
scenery to a little book which must be pro- 
nounced charming. Carefully written, 
prettily bound, and plentifully illustrated, 
every possessor of don ‘“‘ Sketches ” will 
prize them, and long that the amusin 
author may soon delight him with a secon 


series. 
M. G. WarTKINs. 








Sir James A, Picton: a Biography. By his 
son, J. Allanson Picton. (Isbister.) 
Tue subject of the present memoir was a 
noteworthy example of a man who, by his 
own strength of character, not only attained 
an honourable position for himself, but also 
achieved just distinction as a public man 
and a useful citizen. The saying of John 
Wesley, ‘‘The world is my parish,” is often 
quoted: Sir James Picton might have said 
with perfect truth, ‘‘My parish is the 
world.” His interest cen in his native 
town. He worked earnestly for her ad- 
vancement, and his ambition was for local 
honours. If this betokens a certain limita- 
tion of character, it betokens, quite as 
much, entireness within its limits. The 
more glittering prizes which must be sought 
outside, attract many persons who in char- 
acter and in devotion eve nothing like so 
high a claim to our esteem as Sir James 
Picton. The local parliaments are, after 
all, the basis of government, whether good 
or bad; and the salvation of the country 
depends more on excellence there than on 
excellence in the imperial parliament. 
Accordingly, although the present story 
will be read with particular interest by 
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Liverpool men and women, it should prove 
both interesting and instructive to a wider 
circle. Sir James Picton began life poor. His 
father seems to have been a man always beset 
with misfortune. The son, happily, did not 
inherit his thriftless qualities. He possessed 
the characteristics usually to be found in 
men who, placed in such circumstances as 
he was, ultimately command success. He 
was persevering and industrious; he had 
an eye to the main chance, and a faculty 
for gathering information and applying it 
usefully. Success such as his is due as 
much to thriftiness with knowledge as to 
thriftiness with money. Small as were his 
school advantages, he became a man of 
considerable accomplishments. He was 
something of a linguist, a philologist, and 
an antiquary. He had ideas of his own 
on art, and indeed there were few subjects 
upon which he could not discourse at least 
intelligently. He may not have been really 
profound in any one branch. His Memorials 
of Liverpool, for instance—his chief work—is 
instructive but not profcund. But he had 
what may be termed good working know- 
ledge for practical purposes. He was a 
useful, well-informed public man, rather 
than a scholar. Had he been a scholar, his 
native town would not have appreciated him 
so much. As it was, he was excluded from 
some public offices, notably the mayoralty, 
to which he was fully entitled. Party greed 
for the “spoils of office” stood in the way. 
But in other directions his services were duly 
recognised. Between the Museum, which 
was named after Sir William Brown because 
he gave £20,000 for it; and the Walker Art 
Gallery, which cost the donor twice that 
sum, stands the Picton Reading Room, so 
named because Sir James Picton gave time 
and energy, not money, in the cause of 
public libraries. This is as it should be: 
a fitting recognition of great public service. 
In Sir James Picton we have the highest 
type of man that Liverpool cares to 
honour. As everyone knows, Liverpool 
loves a lord; it also honours success in 
business; occasionally it recognises meri- 
torious citizenship. But in its William 
Roscoe, or its Arthur Hugh Clough, or even 
its Mrs. Hemans, or, indeed, in its men of 
thought and of letters at all, it takes no 
ride. There are many such, dead and 
iving, not without honour, save in their 
native city. 

Two or three letters from Mr. Ruskin are 
printed here. There are also some reminis- 
cences of Mr. Gladstone, with whom Sir 
James'Picton came in contact on several occa- 
sions. The story how Mr. Gladstone, when 
he was a child, asked a carpenter who was 
working at his father’s house, ‘‘ Do you love 
Jesus?” is not particularly edifying. It is 
more suggestive of a little prig than of a 
coming statesman. He reappears to better 
advantage on the hustings at the election for 
South Lancashire, and, again, in friendly dis- 
cussion with Sir James Picton on other topics. 
Mr. Gladstone’s brother, the eccentric but 
admirable Robertson Gladstone, is also 
alluded to, but he was not a favourite with 
Sir James Picton. That notable experiment 
of his, the granting of licences for public 
houses without restriction and the publica- 
tion of the names of offenders in the news- 
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paper, did not gain Sir James Picton’s 
approval. It was tried for too short a time 
to test its efficiency ; after which the so-called 
temperance party regained the ascendency, 
and, through its influence, the publican 
became a favoured monopolist, as he had 
been before. 

The difficult task of writing a father’s 
biography has been performed with skill 
and discretion by Mr. Allanson Picton. 
The chief defect of the book is the want of 
an index, which every biography should 
ower y and a portrait of Mrs. Picton, who 

elped her husband so much in his career, 
would have been acceptable. Mr. Allanson 
Picton is not often sarcastic, but we must 
presume he means to be so when he likens 
the late Sir William Brown to one of the 
Brothers Cheeryble. For the rest, his style 
is studiously moderate. 

Watrer Lewy. 








NEW NOVELS. 


My Danish Sweetheart. By W. Clark 
Russell. In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 


The Sin of Olga Zassoulich, By Frank 
Barrett. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Squirrel Inn. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low. ); 


Father Stafford. By Anthony Hope. 
(Cassells. ) 


Dally. By Maria Louise Pool. (Osgood» 
McIlvaine & Co.) 


European Relations. By Talmage Dalin. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Crark RusseEx1’s strength and weakness 
as a novelist are almost equally displayed 
in his latest romance of the sea. There is 
no living writer who can describe with like 
freshness and vigour and power the ever- 
varying aspects of sky and ocean; and not 
only in his set descriptions and in his sea- 
man-talk, but throughout his story, on every 
page, there is the smell of the brine. But 
in all his novels there is one heroine only. 
She is variously named : the tragic or pic- 
turesque circumstances differ ; the inevitable 
haven is reached through more or less 
romantic vicissitudes; but, dark or fair, 
tall or petite, the lady is always the same. 
Mr. Russell seems to have conceived two 
stock characters, suitable for all occasions; 
and this man and this woman are now so 
familiar, that the reader of My Danish 
Sweetheart knows beforehand not only the 
central motive of the plot but also much of 
the conversation which is bound to ensue. 
It might be hypercriticism to suggest that 
there is too much fundamental resemblance 
even in Mr, Clark Russell’s plots, yet it may 
be said that episodical variety is not enough 
to distinguish one book from another. But 
vigorous movement, dramatic incidents, 
telling episodes, with a style at once forceful 
and delicate, are to be welcomed with 
gratitude at a time when how not to tell a 
story interestingly seems the first aim of cer- 
tain novelists. J/y Danish Sweetheart isin no 
way inferior to its predecessors, though occa- 
sionally the author has indulged in descrip- 
tive epithets and phrases which weaken rather 
than enhance the vigorous freshness of his 
vocabulary. ‘‘Cataractal,” for instance, is 





an ugly word, even if justifiable. The hero 
of the story, Hugh Tregarthen, is a fine 
young fellow, who deserves his good fortune 
in sharing many strange and stirring adven- 
tures with Helga Nielsen, and in ultimately 
winning that courageous Danish lass for his 
wife. The reader will much enjoy some of 
the side-episodes; and, as usual, Mr. Clark 
Russell has delineated several types of the 
British seaman, which, if not always flatter- 
ing to the originals, have the advantage of 
absolute fidelity to life. After the loss 
of the Danish barque, and the death of the 
captain Nielsen, Hugh and Helga are taken 
from their raft by the three-man crew of 
a Deal lugger. These three men, Abraham 
and Jacob and Thomas, are vivid studies of 
the ’longshore sailor; and, at once in their 
ignorance, assurance, and manly pluck and 
worth, are ‘“ Deal luggermen all over.” 
Wild as the enterprise naturally seems to 
—— and Helga, the men are “ a-carrying ” 
the lugger to Australia ‘‘on a job for the 
gent that’s bought her.” Abraham, in 
particular, is one of Mr. Clark Russell’s 
longshore types that will live. He has 
a warm heart, and is not without a certain 
rude imagination; but all he has to say 
after the tragic death of one of his comrades 
is that “‘nuthin’ ever made me feel so 
ornary as the drownding of pore Thomas.” 
Yet here as elsewhere he is true to his 
kind. The lugger does not get far on her 
voyage, and Hugh and Helga are again 
rescued, this time by an apparently not 
wholly despicable, but most di —— 
skipper, named Captain Joppa Bunting. 
He is probably drawn from the life, despite 
his unseamanlike ways, as, certainly, is his 
shiftless, homeless mate, Jones, Thence- 
forth the plot evolves rapidly and excitingly, 
and Captain Joppa Bunting’s Malay crew 
prove that to play with fire is apt to be 
a painful as well as a dangerous experiment. 
The romance will be deservedly popular; 
and if in certain respects Mr. Clark Russell 
holds too much to his conventions, he at 
least never fails to delight and invigorate, 
like one of his well-loved salt sea-breezes. 


There is, as might be expected from the 
author of Fettered for Life and Between Life 
and Death, no lack of dramatic incident in 
Mr. Frank Barrett’s new story. It is a 
romance of crime, but on picturesque and to 
a great extent fresh lines. Olga Zassoulich 
is no doubt a sinner, but, at {first at any 
rate, she is more sinned against than guilty 
of wrong doing. Her father, Ivan Isaakoff 
(alias Zassoulich) is an accomplished 
scoundrel of the type long ago depicted by 
Wilkie Collins ; for though the picturesque 
aristocratic Prince Zassoulich is distinct in 
appearance, manner, and method from the 
inimitable Count Fosco, they are really 
closely akin. The Count was suave and 
cruel (when required): Ivan Isaakoff is 
dignified, and at heart a savage; but both 
would be charming in society, and exceed- 
ingly unpleasant acquaintances if hostile. 
Prince Zassoulich and his daughter Olga 
are pretenders, who, after a daring and so 
far successful career in London, unavoidably 
find themselves forced to that unpleasant 
meal of Dead-Sea Fruit which we of us 
consume soon or late in some degree, 
homeopathically or otherwise. The plot is 





conceived and wrought with skill; and it is 
impossible not to follow with keen interest 
the perilous vicissitudes of the beautiful 
Olga till her marriage with Lesley Dunbar, 
and, thereafter, of the slow but inevitable 
ruin of her unsubstantial palace of pleasure. 
The latter portion of the novel is character- 
ised by great pathos as well as strength, 
but Mr. Barrett might well have dispensed 
with some of the brutalities of that atrocious 
couple, James and Jane Parker. It is not 
that such things as are described in a 
certain chapter in the third volume are 
impossible in London, or even improbable, 
but—well, after all we do not live in China 
and have not the Celestial’s callous indiffer- 
ence to the savagery of torture. 


Mr. Frank Stockton’s difficulty must be 
to live up to The Lady or the Tiger on the 
one hand, to Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
on the other. The penalty of the funny 
man is that he is never allowed to be 
serious, This, is no doubt, is the reason why 
one or two of Mr. Stockton’s recent essays in 
fiction have not been so warmly appreciated 
as their predecessors. Yet there is a humour 
as delicate, if not so obvious, and as true to 
life, in Mr. Stockton’s recent productions as 
in any of his earlier books; and it is none 
the less attractive from its subdued tones. 
The Squirrel Inn has, perhaps, the fault of 
being a few chapters too loug; but it is a 
delightful story of its kind, with as many 
quaint characteristics as the inn itself, the 
— of that most original of Bonifaces, 

tephen Petter, whose gauge of the worth 
of would-be visitors is the extent of their 
ee with a certain family whose 
members embody for him all possibilities 
of excellence—“ the Rockamores of German- 
town.” Fro the time when Walter Ludloe 
steps on board the steamboat Manasquan, 
and unexpectedly finds himself burdened 
(apparently for ever) with the care of a 
baby, till his arrival with its mother, a 
charming young widow, at the Squirrel Inn, 
we have the author of Rudder Grange and 
The Casting Away constantly in mind. 
Thereafter, if there is not so much 
humorous byplay, there are extremely 
clever studies of character. The unconven- 
tional (and from a man’s point of view only 
too delightful) lady-nurse, Ida Mayberry; 
the eccentric scholar-recluse, Mr. Tippen- 
gray; that strange crank, Stephen Petter, 
and his good homely wife; the somewhat 
shrewish, eminently New England, but by 
no means unattractive Calthea Rose; and 
that Bohemian of Bohemians, Lanigan 
Beam, are one and all new and entertain- 
ing acquaintances. Simple as the plot of 
the story is, there are probably few readers 
who will foresee the final developments of 
what must have been for nearly all con- 
cerned a singularly pleasant sojourn at the 
Squirrel Inn. 


In common with the latest novel of an 
older and more widely-known author, Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s new book is, broadly 
speaking, an analysis of the religious senti- 
ment. Both in conception and treatment, 
however, there is a marked difference in 
Father Stafford from Blanche, Lady Falaise. 1f 
in the latter there is a delicacy of style which 
is never revealed in the former, Mr. Hope’s 
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study is the more robust both in thought 
and expression. The logical drawback to 
Father Stafford is 2 lack of justification for 
certain incidents, but in the main it is a 
carefully thought-out and well-written story. 
The reader may or may not find the whole 
narration of Father Stafford’s love and dis- 
appointment, and ultimate conversion to the 
Church of Rome, an enthralling one, and 
there is certainly room for complaint on the 
score of mental processes left undescribed 
or but vaguely indicated; but there is, 
throughout, that saving breath of truth to 
life which is so potent a redeeming grace in 
fiction. No doubt most readers will agree 
with Sir Roderick Ayre when, at the end of 
the story, he says to the woman whom 
Stafford vainly loved: “I think, Lady 


Claudia, you have spoilt a saint and made | 
My ” 


a cardinal. 


Dally is, presumably, the first work of a 
young writer. Miss Pool’s talent is akin to 
that of her distinguished countrywoman, 
Miss Wilkins, in its defects as well as in 
its high qualities. Dally is an untutored 
child, snatched as it were from natural 
savagery; and the story of her eccentric 
sayings and doings, of her development, 
and her environment, is told with insight 
and skill. Winslow, the nominal hero, is a 
mere shadow; but Dally herself, Mrs. Abijah 
Jacobs, better known as the ‘“ Widder 
Bijah,”’ and the rest, are admirably drawn. 
No wonder Dally caused much consternation 
when, almost on her first appearance at the 
widow’s, she remarked, with naive non- 
chalance, ‘‘ Please, I'll have just er sup at 
some whiskey now. Don’t go ter weaken’ 
it naoaw.” The author has clearly ‘ found 
herself” at the start. If she make the 
advance that may now be expected, she 
ought to win a high place among the 
American novelists of the day. 


The latest edition to the Pseudonym 
Library is rightly sub-titled “A Tirolese 
Sketch,” for Zuropean Relations seems to 
have been written more as a record of a 
sojourn among the Austrian Alps than as a 
romance proper. It is to be feared that 
those who have not visited Tyrol, or have 
not the hope or intention of going there, 
will feel but a languid interest in this 
aoe told, if sedate, story of Natalie 

erg and her kith and kin. 

Wittram Sarr. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Renascence: a Book of Verse. By Walter 
Crane. (Elkin Mathews.) Mr. Walter Crane 
has pleased us so often and so greatly by his 
charming designs, that we cannct help feeling 
that it is from some defect upon our part rather 
than his that we are comparatively insuscep- 
tible to the spell of his poems. We admire 
indeed the purity of their aim and feeling. His 
Muse is evidently to him in a true sense sacred. 
He allows nothing common or unclean to come 
nearher, He will invoke her in no meaner cause 
than Love or Liberty. He will clothe her in 
the most os and beautiful raiment he can 
devise. e will hymn her with the fairest 
words he can summon. And yet our knees are 
stubborn and our ears uncharmed. It has 
not been without a struggle that we have come 
to the unpleasant conclusion that we are not 
tightly constituted to catch the finer rapture 


which, doubtless, for some more happy souls 
strikes from the numbers of Mr. Walter Crane. 
Perhaps we have not been called, certainly we 
have not been chosen. Yet we are not alto- 
gether without hope. Although, at least for 
the present, we have given up “ The Sirens 
Three,” and all the longer poems as beyond us, 
we flatter ourselves that we are near to 
understanding, if not to admiring, some, of the 
shorter pieces. The shorter they are the more 
near of appreciation do we feel; and this is 
encouraging in a way, for it favours the notion 
that if we had only begun our study with the 
easier pieces we might before this have mounted 
by degrees to the most difficult. At all events 
we feel that this course may be safely recom- 
mended to the ordinary reader. Let him, say, 
begin with the ‘‘ Triolet,” on page 148 : 


In the light, in the shade, 

This is Time and Life’s measure ; 
With a heart unafraid, 
In the light, in the shade, 
Hope is born and not made, 

And the heart finds its treasure. 
Tn the light, in the shade— 
This is Time and Life’s measure. 


We should then recommend him to hover 
lightly over the Rondeaux, Rondels, and Sonnets, 
settling on this : 


RONDEL. 


When Time, upon the wing, 
A swallow heedless flies, 
Love birds forget to sing 
Beneath the lucent skies ; 
For now belated spring 
With her last blossom hies, 
When time, upon the wing, 
A swallow heedless flies. 


What Summer hope shall bring 
To wistful dreaming eyes? 
What fateful forecast fling 
Before Life’s last surprise 
When Time, upon the wing, 
A swallow heedless flies ? 


and on this: 
TO M. F. C. 


This sheaf that I have bound, of mingled grain, 
Beneath the noon to give a spot of shade, 
Where might we sit and mark, before they fade, 

The fleeting lights across life’s dappled plain ; 

Ere with its treasured load Time’s rolling wain 
Piled up with memories, and thoughts unsaid, 
hates Ry and fears in trembling leaf and 

oO 


Turns sunward, where the harvest-home is made. 
Perchance the tangled stems some flowers enfold, 
Not all unmeet the brows of her to wreath, 
Who with me bore the burthen of the morn. 
If yet the scarlet please not, on the corn, 
Love’s blue is , and thy name in gold 
Is writ by love’s wing-feather underneath. 


Then, if he feels inclined to further effort, as 
indeed we should have been if the volume had 
commenced with these pieces, let him try one 
of the least difficult of the longer pieces, say, 
“‘The City of Love.” Then, if he finds his 
faculties a little strained in following the 
meaning of the whole, or the construction of 
the parts, we should advise the taking down of 
one of the volumes of Mr. William Morris, not 
as an antidote, but as an alterative. 


The Religion of Humanity, and other Poems. 
By Annie Matheson. (Percival.) The chief 

m in this volume is an able vindication of 
the Christian religion as it is professed and 
taught by orthodox Christendom. The poem is 
able both as a literary effort and a theological 
argument, but theology and poetry do not 
march well together. While the theologian is 
propounding his dogmas, the poet catches 
instinctively at the divine truths of which life 
is full. He can reach the mark at a sweep of 





the wing, while the other trudges wearily to it 





by roundabout roads, and with needless fetters 
on his feet. This poem itself supplies a good 
illustration of the fact. When Miss Matheson 
simply puts into verse the beliefs of. the 
Churches, elaborated to suit the requirements 
of that form of composition, the reader is 
conscious of no advantage in having his every- 
day theology served up to him in this way ; but 
when she strikes out a wholly new line of 
thought, the effect is pleasantly new also. Here 
is a passage of this welcome character : 


‘** The God whom they reject 
May to high tasks elect 
Souls thus attuned ; their self-denying dream 
To Him may seem 
A nobler, worthier creed 
Thana the unholy greed 
Of those ill-fathered Pharisees who take 
His awful Human Name 
On their smooth lips, 
Their smooth, cold lips, and make 
In the clear shining of the Morning Star 
A little selfish glitter ; quick to feed 
Their vanity on others’ sin and need 
And bitter shame, 
While on the unthinking crowd, of hope forlorn, 
Descends a load too heavy to be borne, 
Which they, who cast it on them from afar, 
Spurn under foot, nor touch with finger-tips, 
Clutching at heaven for themselves, and then 
Damning the souls of half their fellow- 
men. 


The argument contained in these lines might 
perhaps have been stated a little more briefly 
and clearly, but there is evident in them the 
largeness of the poet rather than the too 
common narrowness of the theologian. The 
last couplet depicts with quite epigrammatic 
force the whole spirit of Pharisaism. i 
Matheson has true poetic feeling, and a range 
of sympathy which seems to be fairly wide and 
deep. The sufferings of the poor, the joys of 
children, the brightness of nature, the pathos 
of human experience, are echoed or reflected 
inher verse. The following sonnet on Browning 
—written in his lifetime—is an example of her 
best work : 

** London, thou hast thy poet ; lift thy head! 
Florence may find sweet homage in his lays, 
But thou—thou art his home, with thee he stays ; 

And in bis poems loving eyes have read 

Thy very self; the multitudimous tread 
Of that quick motley throng that crowds thy 


ways, 

Where all the game is tangled, and who plays 
For this world only, wins a stone for bread. 
Standing on solid earth, with heaven above, 

The squalor and splendour of life thy poet sees, 

The sordid seeming, and the fact divine, 

Grim byways, lacking not their almond trees, 

And, in the midmost noise and whirl, a shrine, 
A sacred altar to the Lord of Love.” 


In Cloud and Sunshine. By J. Pierce. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) This little volume contains almost 
as many poems as pages. Mr. Pierce has 
modestly shunned the temptation, which so 
often proves too strong for writers of verse, to 
deal ambitiously with great subjects. He 
avoids the epic altogether, and only once—to 
describe a little patch of ‘‘ Dreamland ”— 
ventures upon blank verse. But there are few 
subjects which come amiss to him. There is 
scarcely any phase of nature, or of thought, or 
of human life, about which he has not some- 
thing to say, and for the most part he says it 
well. He succeeds best, however, in the treat- 
ment of rustic and other simple subjects, as in 
these opening verses of ‘‘ The Country Road ”’ : 


‘* Tt winds away thro’ hill and dale, 
By cheerful hamlet, park, and wood, 
Thro’ banks bestarred with primrose pale, 
Thro’ golden pastures, fair and good ; 
Past commons bright with flaming broom, 
Beside old ivy-mantled towers, 
It hies away through brake and bloom 
*Mid sunny rays or drifting showers, 
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‘* Anon it crosses brawling brook, 
O’er rustic bridge, anon it takes 
A curve thro’ some sequestered nook ; 
A quiet resting-place it makes 
Beside some wayside inn with sign 
That creaks within the ancient tree, 
Then on it mounts thro’ groves of pine, 
*Mid solemn roar as of the sea.”’ 
When Mr. Pierce becomes abstruse, it is not 
so easy to follow him. We do not quite know, 
for instance, how to interpret the following 
passage, taken from a poem with the inscrutable 
title, ‘‘ The Vessel fitted to Destruction” : 
** Oh, winter hoary; 
Pierce with thy keen breath the dead universe, 
U’ergloom the frozen skies and clothe the 
mountains 
With whited garments; strike the glassy fountains 
‘In spires of stiffen’d ice, while forth the hearse 
Of the old year to time’s sepulture travels. 
For ye do shadow forth the accursed doom 


‘* That presses down from cradle to the tomb 
Some victim soul whose smitten life unravels 
The mighty coils that circumstance and will 

‘* Have knit together in some mad convulsion, 
Some blame far off, some passion’s fierce impul- 


sion, 

Gathered in ruin irresistible.”’ 

Lays of Common Life. By William Toynbee. 
(Remington.) Mr. Toynbee writes of the seamy 
side of common life—of the small tragedies and 
pathetic comedies that enter into the daily 
round of it, often unobserved by those who have 
no part in them. It is doubtful whether, asa 
rule, silence is not best as to most of these 
things; but if the poet can make what is un- 
lovely in them awaken shame where shame 
should be felt, or arouse sympathy where 
sympathy is due, then it is well that he 
should weave them into his verse. Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s choice of subjects is wide. We have the 
courtezan who is ‘“ out of it”” when her victims 
tire of her fascinations, and society takes to 
moralising on her sins; the confiding maiden 
whose honest trust is betrayed; the Crichton 
at school whose manhood is ruined by the 
praises heaped on his youth—and for the rest, 
poor men’s sorrows, rich men’s vices, “‘ last 
straws,” ‘‘ faded letters” answered too late, 
village secrets, and the ways of the town. 
There is no attempt at fine writing; but there 
is an admirable attempt, and generally a very 
successful one, to enter into the lives and 
thoughts and express the feelings of the people 
who are written abuut. The affection of a 
tramp—not more sober or exemplary than 
tramps generally are—for the boy he has lost is 
well told in these characteristic lines : 

** But h cut it short, Captin (there’s five good mile 
sti 

To the crossways, and then I’ve got ’Arkaway 


ill), 
Tho’ | loved a pint then (and still does mortal 
bad ! 


') 
*Twor nowt to my love as grow’d up for that lad. 
Ay, to sight ’im again—tho’ to talk where’s the 


I’d take to the ribbon !—yes, so’lp me, I would! 
‘** But there, for my likes lovin’ worn’t, I s’pose, 


meant. 
Iloved my poor gal, and afore long she went. 
Passon says it’s all right, and ’e jawed kind 
enough, 
But - 4 head ain’t no use, sir, for passon’s book 
stuif. 
All I knowis, I used to jog on then some’ow, 
But beer or no beer, it’s bad travellin’ now ! 


‘* For last winter I lorst ’*im—I calls it that way, 
- ’Cause I promised ’im t’other I never would say. 
‘ When I’m goin’ ’, says ’e, ‘dad, don’t yer think 
as I’m dead, 
I shall only be trampin’ a bit on a’ead, 
And you'll svon ketch meup,’ says’e, ’arf witha 
smile, 
‘And love me the same as you’ve done all this 
while.’ ” 





Dreaming. By Blancor Dash. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) This book has a merit which 
*‘ Blancor Dash’s”’ Talesof a Tennis Party had 
not. In that work the style was not the writer’s 
own, but be anes from the + ——— 
Here the style is perhaps original, but there is 
not much to be said for it. ‘‘Blancor 
Dash” writes—with some facility, we admit— 
in a jargon made up of what are accounted 
poetic phrases. We fear that in his use they 
are mere phrases. Our critical stupidity may 
be abnormal—in that case ‘‘ Blancor Dash” 
will, no doubt, duly flay usin his next volume 
—but his meaning is often either above or 
beneath us. In the following instance we are 
quite willing to believe that we do not rise 
to the height of it. The poem from which we 
take the passage seems to have defied the 
writer’s skill to name it, and he calls it 
simply ‘ Stanzas” : 
‘‘T, with the passion of youth, the strong, mad 
im of emotion, 
Trembling and bound by the might of the queen 
who rules over the sea, 
Swaying the ebbing and flowof the tides of the 
h as of ocean, 
Blind, gave her guidance o’er me. 
“* Soft eyes were glistening bright with dew as of 
starlight still-beaming— 
Over the harvest-ripe plain flashed the moon all 
her argent broad shield, 
Earth had no being, the real was the fay-land 
whence banished is seeming, 
Soul’s depth to soul’s depth revealed. 
‘“‘ Lips murmuring softly, lips parted with poise of 
the sweet words between them, 
Stayed by the ebb of the heart whose emotion 
is heard as they cease, 
Beaming from tender-gazed eyes whose lashes now 
droop not to screen them, 
Thrilling a maiden’s calm peace !”’ 
We have made an honest attempt to under- 
stand these ‘“‘stanzas,” but with very poor 
success, The first evidently has reference to 
the moon, but we unwillingly remember that 
the moon has something to do with the lunatic, 
as well as with the lover and the t, and 
when the poet tells us that he is ‘‘ Trembling 
and bound by tke might” of the moon we have 
our fears for him. He says, too, that he sub- 
mits himself ‘‘blind” to the guidance of this 
luminous “ queen.” We sup the shimmer 
of moonlight would be helpful even to a blind 
man, but it would scarcely enable him to dis- 
cern ‘‘ soft eyes,” and ‘‘ dew as of starlight ” in 
them. Perhaps we are to understand a spiritual 
insight—‘‘soul’s depth to soul’s depth revealed” 
—though in that case the guidance of the moon 
was needless, and mere moonshine. In the 
third stanza there are fresh difficulties to be 
encountered, As we read theverse, the maiden’s 
lips are beaming from her eyes—and from ‘‘ ten- 
der-gazed ”’ eyes; a peculiar description of the 
visual or, we are not familiar with. Or if 
not the lips, it is the heart’s emotion that is 
“heard” beaming from the eyes. The poet 
might possibly be able to suggest another 
reading, but it could only add to our 
bewilderment, which is chually great enough. 
A little practice in plain prose, and the plainer 
the better, would perhaps give to ‘‘ Blancor 
Dash’s” style some of the clearness it lacks. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, LonaMANs & Co. have in the press 
Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil 
War, in two volumes, compiled by the late 
Frances Parthenope, Lady Verney, with a 
preface by Mr. S. R. Gardiner. Lady Verney’s 
aim was to give a picture of the family of a 
country gentleman in the seventeenth century, 
as related in their own words: of the manage- 
ment of the household and the estate, the food 
they ate, the clothes they wore, the physic they 


Sor the 





swallowed ; their weddings and their funerals ; 
the education of their children; their journeys, 
their politics, the bills that they id, or 
could not pay. The mass of detail in the MSS. 
is, indeed, overwhelming; but from the time of 
Charles I. Sir Edmund Verney, the Knight 
Marshal, becomes the central figure of the 
family story. He shared the King’s fortunes 
almost from boyhood; he was with him at 
Madrid, he went to his coronation in Scotland, 
it was his ial business to keep order in the 
palace and its precincts, and it was his 
privilege to lend his sovereign large sums of 
money that he could ill a The book tells 
the story of Sir Edmund Verney, of his wife, 
Margaret Denton, and of their ten children, 
The portraits at Claydon of the writers of the 
various letters, by Vandyke, Cornelius Jansen, 
and others, have been carefully reproduced to 
illustrate the story. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will issue im- 
mediately an English translation of the 
sermons written by Dr. Richter, Army Chap- 
lain to the Emperor of Germany, and read by 
His Majesty before his party and crew during 
his Northern cruises. They will be published 
under the title of The Voice of the Lord on the 
Waters. 

Mr. CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM is writing a 
volume on Columbus for ‘‘ The World’s Great fx. 

lorers Series,” published by Messrs. George 

hilip & Son. It will appear in the early part of 
next year, the fourth centenary of the discovery 
which has immortalised the name of Columbus. 
The next volume of the series will be Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield’s De Sausswre and the Alps, 
which is in an advanced state of preparation. 


Baxter’s Second Innings: Specially Reported 
School pny is the title of = 
booklet for boys which will be issued next 
week. No author’s name appears, but it is 
understood to be by Prof. Henry Drummond. 


Mr. Henry C. BurDEtTtT, editor of the 
Hospital, has written a work upon Hospitals 
and Asylums, to be published by Messrs. J. & A. 
Churchill. In four large volumes, he will deal 
with medical institutions throughout the world 
—their origin, history, construction, manage- 
ment, and legislation; while several hundred 
plans will be given in a separate portfolio. 
The first two volumes, treating of asylums, 
with a bibliography and a special index, will 
be issued next week, and may be subscribed for 
independently. 

A VOLUME of Essays from ‘‘ Blackwood,” by 
the late Anne Mozley, the chosen editor of 
Cardinai Newman’s Letters, will be published 
in a few days by Messrs. William Blackwood & 
Sons, with a brief memoir by her sister, Miss 
Fanny Mozley. 

Mr. HENRY FROWDE will publish next week 
a handsome gift-book for the Christmas season, 
entitled The Cloud of Witness : a Daily Sequence 
of Great Thoughts from a following 
the Christian Seasons. It been compiled 
by the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell, as a golden 
treasury of lo thoughts and aspirations, 
systematically culled from ancient and modern 
writers, religious and secular, of every age 
and creed. It will also be interesting as an 
example of the best work of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, printed in demy-octavo, on India 
paper, with red initials, borders, and ornaments, 
and a frontispiece after Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
‘Light of the World ”’—a picture which was 
painted for a former manager of the Oxford 
Press. 

MEssRs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & COMPANY 
announce an Anglo-Indian Anthology, from the 
earliest period to the present day, together with 
the tunes to which the hunting songs are 
‘* appointed to be sung.” 
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Mr. W. C. Hazxitr has just completed, for 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., a volume of 
Tales and Legends which may be considerd 
National either by origin or naturalisation. 
By reducing the narratives to a uniform prose 
form, and clothing them in characteristic dic- 
tion, he has endeavoured to present many 
favourite stories of our ancestors in a more 
readable and attractive shape. In all cases he 
has embodied as far as possible the latest in- 
formation on each subject; and the version of 
Robin Hood, it is believed, now presents to 
the general reader for the first time in its true 
light 1 outlines of the career of that famous 

ero, 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with its appearance in 
Paris, Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish on 
December 18 the English translation of M. 
Bonvalot’s Across Tibet. 


Mr. EDWARD STANFORD will publish next 
week a book of ial interest at the present 
time. It is entitled Missionaries in China; and 
the author is Mr. Alexander Michie, of Tientsin. 


Mr. W. L. CourtNnry’s forthcoming volume 
of essays to be published by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hallin January next, will be called Studies 
at Leisure, and will not bear, as previously 
announced, the Schopenhauerian title of 
‘*Parerga.”” The volume will include ‘ Kit 
Marlowe’s Death,” a dramatic sketch which 
was performed at the Shaftesbury Theatre on 
the occasion of the Marlowe Memorial 
matinee, 


THE twenty-fourth part of the Century 
Dictionary is nearly ready. It takes the 
rubrics to Z, and completes the advertised 
scheme of the work. 


Mr. HENRY POWELL is editing for Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new edition of The 
History of the Buccaneers, by John Esque- 
meling, ‘‘one of the Bucaniers,” as he is 
described on the title-page of the first English 
edition (1664), on which Mr. Powell’s edition is 
based. The reprint will include the scarce 
‘‘Fourth Part,” which contains the voyage of 
Captain G. Sharp. 


THE sixth section of Mr. Blomfield’s History 
of the Deanery of Bicester, which will contain 
‘“*Two Fords of the River Cherwell, will be 
issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


A SECOND volume of Bygone Lincolnshire will 
be issued in a few days by Messrs. A. Brown 
& Sons, of Hull, Mr. William Andrews is the 
editor of the work. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Sons have in 
the press a new edition of a book which created 
some stir on its first appearance a few years ago 
—South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the 


Doctor. 


THE Rev. Dr. Strauss’s book on Religion 
and Morals, after having been translated 
into Spanish, is now being translated into 
Mahratti, in order to be introduced into 
Jewish schools in India. 


Mr. LEsLIg STEPHEN was presented on 
Tuesday last with some silver plate, subscribed 
for by eighty-three writers in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, in order to commemorate 
their association with him while he was editor. 
The presentation was made on behalf of the 
subscribers by Dr. Norman Moore, at whose 
house (94, Gloucester-place) the ceremony took 
place. Mr. Stephen, in thanking the sub- 
scribers for their gift, expressed the regret 
which he felt on being forced by the state of 
his health to resign the editorship of the dic- 
tionary; but he hoped, as a contributor, to 
maintain his connexion with the great under- 
taking to which he had already devoted much 
labour gnd several years of his life, 


THE friends of Mr. W. Roberts, editor of the 
Bookworm, will be glad tolearn that heisrecover- 
ing from a two months’ illness, the result of an 
accident while on a holiday in Spain. A 
necessary operation has proved successful, but 
Mr. Roberts will scarcely be able to resume 
general work for a month or six weeks. 


On ae ype Tuesday of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the third pain of the 
library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. This 
instalment is of a miscellaneous aaneten. 
Apart from a few books printed in the fifteenth 
century, and some Americana, the most notable 
feature is the series of genealogical books pri- 
vately printed at the Middle Till Press, two or 
three of which have never before come into the 
market. 

Mr. Francis Epwarps, of High-street, 
Marylebone, has issued a sale catalogue, which 
is as novel as it is interesting, being practically 
confined to first editions of English authors of 
the present — Some of the prices 
affixed surprise by their smallness as much as 
others do by their magnitude. But it is 
necessary to bear in mind that they are the 
prices asked—by no means the same thing as 
the prices given to private sellers. 

THE second series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday, 
December 6, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mr. Eric 8. Bruce will 
lecture on ‘‘Fogs and their Prevention.” 
Lectures will subsequently be given by Prof. 
J. F. Blake, Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, Prof. 
Percy Frankland, Dr. Benjamin W. Richard- 
son, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, and Mr. Willmott 
Dixon. 

THE Londoner Journal, a German weekly 
= in London for the last fourteen years, 

recently ceased to appear. The Londoner 
Zeitung, founded many years ago by the late 
Dr. G. Kinkel, still exists ; but, on the whole, 
the Germans in England have never patronised 
any German periodical published in this 
country. Itis quite different in America, where 
the German press is most influential. The 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung, for instance, has a 
very large circulation, we believe; but one of 
the most interesting and best-conducted weekly 
journals is the Belletristisches Journal, edited by 

r. Julius Goebel. It is a regular depository 
of the best fictional and poetical literature of 
Germany, and its political summary is distin- 
guished by great precision and outspoken frank- 
ness. prpenes itself cannot boast of a more 
excellent weekly of the kind. 


Mr. Henry FROWDE, on behalf of the Oxford 
University Press, has issued this week the 
* Oxford , in two editions, which 
closely correspond with the two editions of the 
**Globe Shakespeare,” published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. One, printed on ordinary paper 
and bound in cloth boards, is sold at the low 
price of 3s. 6d. The other is on India paper, 
with gold on the binding and with red under 
the gilt edges. When contrasted with the 
India paper edition of the ‘“‘Globe Shakes- 
— which, by the way, is printed at the 

ambridge University Press—we find that the 
“Oxford Shake ” has some advantage in 
clearness of type and opacity of paper. Though 
containing nearly 130 more pages, it is neither 
thicker nor heavier. We do not, however, care 
for the Gothic lettered headlines, nor for the 
novel method of numbering the lines. We 
should add that the editor is Mr. W. J. Craig, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, whose name is 
oo familiar to us in this pr age His 
g cannot com in ess with the 
ear one pee wy to the ‘ Globe” 
edition. The general style of the ‘‘ Globe ” also 
has the merit of familiarity; so that, on the 





whole, we feel ourselves quite unable to make a 
final choice between the two. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. CLaupE G. MONTEFIORE having offered 
to provide the annual sum of £250 during the 
life of Mr. Schechter, university lecturer in 
Talmudic at Cambridge, the general board of 
studies recommend that Dr. echter’s post 
be raised to the rank of a readership, as it was 
we believe) in the late Dr. Schiller Szinessy’s 
me, 

Mr, F, HAVERFIELD, of Lancing College— 
who recently obtained the Conington prize for 
the second time of its award—has accepted an 
invitation to return to Oxford as lecturer at 
Christ Church. Dr, C. H. Lloyd has also been 
appointed a lecturer at the same college. 


Pror. H. MarsHAL WARD, of Cooper’s Hill 
College, has been approved by the general 
board of studies at Cambridge for the degree 
of Doctor in Science, 


On the report of the special board for classics 
at Cambridge, a grant of £100 from the Worts 
Travelling Scholars Fund has been made to 
Prof. J. H. Middleton, towards defraying the 
expenses of his researches in architecture and 
the allied decorative arts in Greece, on the 
condition that he report in a form which may 
afterwards be published to the University. 

In memory of the late Dr. Luard, the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society have offered to 
publish the early Grace Books of the La ne 
under the editorship of Mr. J. Willis Clark, 
Dr. Luard’s successor in the office of registrary. 


Two public lectures were to be delivered at 
Oxford towards the end of the present week : 
on Thursday, by Dr. Grueber, reader in Roman 
law, upon ‘The Study of Roman Law on the 
Continent and in England’’; and on Friday, 
by Mr. Morfill, reader in Slavonic, upon 
‘* Alexander Pushkin.” 


Ar a meeting of the Society of Historical 
Theology, held at Oxford on November 19, 
under the presidency of Prof. Cheyne, it was 
announced that the Bishop of Durham, the 
Dean of Westminster, the Rev. Dr. Martineau, 
and Count Goblet d’Alviella had accepted the 
invitation to become honorary members of the 
Society. The Rev. C. B. Upton read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘Some Theological Aspects of the 
Teaching of the late Prot. T. H. Green.” The 
analytic edition of the Hexateuch, which is 
being prepared by a committee of the scciety, 
has advanced as far as Exodus xxiv. 


THE Oxford Magazine draws attention to the 
results of the recent examination for the Hert- 
ford scholarship. The successful candidate 
himself, and three others out of four mentioned, 
come from London schools. Again, three out 
of the five are what is called ‘‘ close” scholars ; 
both the other two are from St. Paul’s. 


A ReEvisEpD Report has been printed (Wil- 
liams & Norgate) of the proceedings on laying 
the foundation stone of Manchester New 
College at Oxford on October 20. It contains 
the speeches made on the occasion by Mr. R. D. 
Darbyshire (secretary), Mr. H. R. Greg (presi- 
dent), and the Rev. James Drummond (princi- 
pal). The same publishers have also issued, as 
a pamphlet, the address delivered that after- 
noon, to ina te the commencement of the 
session, by the Rev. John Owen, rector of East 
Anstey, who will be known to many readers of 
the ACADEMY by his Evenings with the Skeptics. 
He took for his subject ‘‘The Modification of 
Dogma regarded as a Condition of Modern 
Progress” ; and he traced, with equal learning 
and boldness, some of the changes that have 
taken place in the relative importance of 
religious beliefs since the Renascence. As a 
clergyman of the Church of England, he wel- 
comed the establishment in Oxford of a college 
based upon the principle of ‘ free learning and 





free teaching in theology.” 
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A commitr£E of the Senatus of St. Andrew’s 
University has been formed, with the view of 
aiding Scottish students in their studies in Paris 
and other French towns, and of reviving the 
old friendly feelings which subsisted in the 

t between academic Scotland and France. 

e matter has been warmly taken up on the 
other side of the Channel ; and a comité franco- 
écossais has been organised, with M. Pasteur as 
president, and including the rector, six deans 
of faculty, and various professors of the 
Sorbonne, the Collége de France, the museum, 
&c., as also M. Francisque Sarcey, M. Larrou- 
met, Director des Beaux-Arts, and other 
persons of influence in various directions. 
M. Lavisse, the secretary, has undertaken 
various good offices towards Scottish students 
recommended to him by the Scottish Com- 
mittee. The arrangements were announced, 
for the first time, last year, but already a con- 
siderably number of students have taken 
advantage of them. An annual “ Scots College 
Dinner’”’ has been started in the French 
capital. An Hoétel has been engaged for the 
ensuing year; and it is proposed in the near 
future to approach the governors of the ancient 
Scots College in Paris, with the “‘ view of ob- 
taining quarters within at least a portion of the 
historic building.” Similar arrangements to 
those made in Paris have been inaugurated in 
the University of Montpellier, under the direc- 
tion ef Prof. Flauhault, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Botany; and it is proposed to found 
there a residential hall, to serve as a Collége 
des Ecossais. A similar movement is also on 
foot at Lyons. Much of the credit for 
originating and organising the whole scheme is 
due to Prof. Patrick Geddes, of Dundee, 
already well known in Edinburgh in connexion 
with various successful undertakings that have 
for their end the promotion of the social side 
of university life in Scotland. 


Mr. Tatrourp ELy, professor of Greek at 
Bedford College, London, will deliver a public 
lecture on “ Delphi” (with illustrations), on 
Monday, December 14, at 4.15 p.m. 








TRANSLATION. 


LINES WRITTEN BY TIE BURMESE PRINCE, 
NANDA SURIYA, BROTHER OF KING NARAPATI 
TSITHU, OF PUGAN, WHEN IN PRISON UNDER 
SENTENCE OF DEATH, A.D. 1167. 


Yes, he is one who, wealth attained, 
Shall pass away and disappear. 
*Tis Nature’s Law. 
Within his golden palace hall, 
Surrounded by his lords in state, 
He sits serene. 


But kings’ delights, like eddies small 
On ocean’s face a moment seen, 
Are but for life. 


Should he show pity, and not slay, 
But set me free, my liberty 
Is Karma’s work. 


Of mortals here the elements 
Last not, but change and fall7away, 
It is the Law. 


The suce result of suppliant acts, 
Or prayers, I wish not to transfer 
To future lives : 
T’escape this fate, past sins result, 
Is my desire, calmly I’ll wait, 
My heart is tirm. 
Thee, gentle lord, I blameless hold, 
Freely to thee I pardon give, 
’Tis not thy deed. 
Danger and death are constant foes, 
And in this world must ever be ; 
It is the Law. 


R. F. St. ANDREW St. Jonn. 


Norr.—Law is Dhammata, the Law of Nature. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor for December contains a 
variety of good articles. Prof. Sanday’s 
survey of the present position of the external 
evidence for a view of the origin of the Fourth 
Gospel either identical with, or at least akin to, 
the traditional one will command general 
attention. Prof. Marshall’s study on duplicate 
translations of ‘“‘The Aramaic Text” in the 
Second Gospel is fully as good as any of his 
preceding papers. Mr. Conybeare’s article on 
Philo’s text of the Septuagint contains a literal 
rendering back into Greek of the Armenian 
text of the Quaestiones in Genesin. Prof. Cand- 
lish, in his paper on Dr. Dale’s theology, shows 
how itis possible to discuss deep theological 
questions frankly, and yet without angry 
intolerance. Dr. Cox gives a striking homiletic 
study on James i, 22-25; and Mr. G. A. 
Smith of Aberdeen, and Mr. Ewing of 
Tiberias, expose with regret the shortcomings 
of the third edition of Baedeker’s Palestine, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUCER’S ‘* BALADE” IN THE LEGEND OF 
GOOD WOMEN, 
Cambridge: Dec. 2, 1891. 

In Michel’s edition of Tristan (vol. i. 
pref. p. lxxxviii.) the editor quotes a ballad 
which he found in the Paris MS. du Roi, fonds 
de Saint-Victor, No. 275, fol. 45, col. 2; and 
which he thinks may have been written by 
Eustache Deschamps. It consists of three 
verses of eight lines each, the refrain being 
“Con est ma tres doulce dame d’onneur”; 
where con is F. comme. 

The first nine lines are of peculiar interest to 
the student of Chaucer, because it seems pro- 
bable that Chaucer took from them the hint, 
but not much more, for the exquisite ballad in 
the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, 


1, 249, beginning 
‘*Hyd, Absalon, thy gilte tresses clere.”’ 


This seems the more probable, when we notice 
how Chaucer’s refrain, viz., ‘‘ My lady cometh, 
that al this may disteyne” has much the same 
significance as the refrain already mentioned. 
I now quote the first nine lines of the French ; 
the rest bear no resemblance to the English : 


‘** Hester, Judith, Penelope, Helaine, 
Sarra, Tisbe, Rebeque et Sairy, 
Lucresce, Yseult, Genévre, Chastelaine. 
La tres loial nommee de Vergy, 

Rachel et la dame de Fayel 

Onc ne furent sy precieulx jouel 
D’onneur, bonte, senz, beaute et valour 
Con est ma tres doulce dame d’onneur. 


Se d’ Absalon la grant beaute humaine,’ &c. 


If we compare this with Chaucer’s Balade, 
we find a resemblance in the general idea (which 
is that of giving a catalogue of celebrated 
beauties that are not comparable to the author’s 
mistress), as well as in the way of bringing in 
the refrain. Further, in the catalogue of 
names, the following are common to both lists, 
taking them in Chaucer’s order, viz. :— 
Absalom, Esther, Penelope, Isoude (or Iseult), 
Helen, Lucretia, Thisbe. In this there is 
something more than a mere coincidence. I 
take it to mean that Chaucer saw at once the 
excellence of the general idea, and how it 
could be improved upon; for it is not a little 
comforting to notice how greatly his version 
surpasses the original. Perhaps the most 
interesting point is that both versions mention 
Yseult. It was solely on account of the occur- 
rence of her name that M. Michel made a copy 
of the poem and printed it. 

Of course, there is just a possibility that the 
French author took a hint from Chaucer, for 
Froissart certainly sometimes did so. But I 
think the other event is the more likely. In 
either case the resemblance is worthy of notice. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








NEW LIGHT ON THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
FROM CONTEMPORARY SOURCES. 
London: Novy. 30, 1891. 

Being absent from town last September, I 
did not see Mr. Firth’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of September 19 till three days ago, and I at 
once reply. 

As it was my good fortune to finally settle the 
controversy as to the king’s position when the 
axe fell, it is not.very material whether my 
facts were founded on the Red Pamphlet, 
which dates itself May, 1649, or on its subsequent 
sevenfold expansion printed at the Hague in 
1651, except that Mr. Firth has hinted in his 
last few lines a doubt as to the facts them- 
selves. ‘If Gauden wrote it, they want 
confirmation.” 





The Red Pamphlet was worn out almost as 
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soon as printed ; in fact, the four extant co ies 
(two Museum, one Bodleian, the last, by Her 
Majesty’s gracious acceptance of it from me, in 
Windsor Castle) are thumbed copies much 
rubbed. It was therefore reprinted, the 
history continued down from Lilburn’s arrest 
in May, 1649, to Love’s imprisonment in May, 
1651, and much enlarged. The scurrilous 
preface, however, and a reference to Cromwell 
as ‘“‘our late usurping tyrant,” were omitted. 
The victory of Dunbar had established the 
Protector’s power; and Mr. Love’s peril 
(though he was not executed till August 22, 
1651) made a little civility to what is termed 
both in the Red Pamphlet (last paragraph) and 
in its enlargement (p. 93) ‘‘ the present power” 
a matter of policy. 

Mr. Firth’s solitary argument for the Red 
Pamphlet being post-Restoration is based on 
these words, ‘‘ our late usurping tyrant” ; and 
he is proved wrong not only by his etymology, 
but also by his not having carefully read the 
last paragraph, which clears up any doubt that 
might remain. , 

Is Mr. Firth ignorant that at that time 
‘late’ was used in the sense of ‘recently ” 
(See Webster, 1890, No. 4, and 


‘©O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and 
bowers, 
With other echo Jate I taught your shades 
To answer and resound farr other joy.”’ 
Paradise Lost, B. 10, 860-863.) 


so that “late usurping tyrant”? really meant 
‘*tyrant who has recently usurped power?” 
Had Mr. Firth carefully read the last paragraph 
in the Red Pamphlet, he would have seen this 
confirmed. Ir runs thus: 


‘“‘At this time Overton, Prince, Walwin, and 
Lilburn, who were of the levelling party, were 
cashiered out of Cromwell’s affections since he had 
no use for them ; before he called them saints, and 
now he calls them divels and giddy-headed fellous, 
wherefore they openly declared against the Present 
Power as illegal, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
liberty of the people of England, for which they 
were imprisoned in the Tower.” 


Now the joint declaration of these four was 
published once for all May 1, 1649, and 
against the Puritan Government, which was 
then ‘“‘the present power.” Lilburn could 
never have declared against the post-Restora- 
tion power, because he died in 1657. 

I almost wonder that Mr. Firth did not look 
up, before he wrote, the printer, G. Horton; 
he was a freeman of the Stationers’ Company, 
and his last work was in that same year, 1657. 

The Red Pamphlet dates itself to a nicety. 
It absolutely revels over the incarceration of 
Lilburn and others in May, 1649, but says 
nothing about his individual and much stronger 
libel on June 18, nor his acquittal of high treason 
in the following October—matters for far 
greater exultation had the author known them. 
So this book was evidently at press before June 
18, 1649. 

As to its author, my article in the Antiquary 
for May last sets out eight conditions which 
only an officerof high rank and influence with the 
soldiers could fi Whether I am right in 
his being Sir William Penn may be a question ; 
but that the King’s execution was delayed till 
the Act was passed at one p.m. on that 
very day, and that it would be necessary to 
apprise him of the approach of the fatal hour, 
go without saying. Yet the turning of the 
hour-glass, the King’s idea of forcible resist- 
ance, his passing his own open coffin, and finally 
his “lying down,” and many other minute 
details noted by a witness inwardly friendly to 
the sufferer, but outwardly strongly opposed to 
him, are here revealed for the first time; and 
the copyist of 1651 could not supplement them, 
as he did the history. 

. W. G. THORPE. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ DISMAL.” 
Sydenham Hill: Nov. 30, 1891. 

I am afraid that Prof. Skeat goes a little too 
fast and a little too far when he says that ‘‘ at 
last the etymology of this difficult word is 
definitely and finally settled.” Surely it does 
not necessarily follow that, because an Anglo- 
French writer of the thirteenth century makes 
‘the explicit statement that dis-mal is the 
same as mal jours” = ‘evil days,” his state- 
ment must be straightway accepted as deciding 
the point. If the meaning of the word had 
even then been self-evident, he would scarcely 
have thought an explanation necessary. The 
word di = ‘‘ day ” had apparently already fallen 
into disuse, and people had begun to be some- 
what in a fog as to the exact meaning of 
“dismal.” Now I do not for one moment 

retend to say that this writer was not right ; 
but I feel bound to point out that another 
interpretation may be given totally different, 
yet, perhaps, equally plausible. 

I was led to this interpretation by the con- 
sideration of the passage from Chaucer (Book of 
the Duchess, 1203-7), quoted by Prof. Skeat in his 
Dict. s.v. ‘‘ dismal,” which runs as follows: 


‘* T not [know not] wel how that I began, 
Ful euel rehersen hit I can ; 
And eek, as helpe me God withal, 
I trow it was in the dismal, 
That was the woundes of Egipte.’’ 


Now, some copies have, as Prof. Skeat 
remarks, ‘‘That was the ten woundes of 
Egipte”’; and this ten it was that suddenly 
inspired me with the notion that ‘‘ dismal” 
might well = dis (ten), and mai (evil[s], ill[s], 
woe[s]), so that the meaning would be ‘‘ ten 
woes”’—a meaning which is much more exact 
when applied to Egypt than “ evil days,” and 
is besides, so it seems to me, much more 
picturesque. And, grammatically speaking, 
there is no more to be said against it than 
against Prof. Skeat’s interpretation. For dis is 
an old form of dix (see Burguy and Littré), 
and mal, in the nom. plur. at any rate, would, 
I presume, at that time, have had no s; and, 
even if it had, this would not make much differ- 
ence, as the s would quickly have dropped off 
as soon as the derivation began to be obscure. 
Indeed, in one respect ‘“ dismal” = “ evil 
days” is less satisfactory from a grammatical 
point of view; for mal as an adjective seems 
always, or nearly always, to precede its sub- 
stantive, just as mauvais now does. If Prof. 
Skeat will refer to Godefroy, he will find this 
precession of mal in a great number of 
examples, and he will find also a great number 
of compound substantives of which the first 
half is ma/ used adjectively — among them 
mau jour=‘'mauvais jour, malheur.” ‘ Evil 
days” would therefore probably have been 
rather mal-dis than dis-mal. And again, in 
Chaucer’s lines, ‘‘ dismal,” as rhyming with 
‘‘ withal,” would seem to have the accent upon 
the last syllable; and this would suit my 
interpretation better than Prof. Skeat’s, for 
the substantive commonly has the accent 
rather than the numeral or adjective joined 
with it. 

But whether my suggestion has any claim to 
serious consideration or not, it seems to me 
pretty evident that whoever, in the passage 
quoted, really wrote ‘‘ten woundes,” under- 
stood ‘‘ dismal” in the way that I have taken it. 

C. CHANCE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Dee. 6.4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “ Fogs 
— their Prevention,” Illustrated, by Mr. Eric 8. 
Truce. 
4 p.m. South Place Institute: “The Arabs,” by 
Prof. H. A. Salmoné. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ James Russell Lowell,’ by 
Mr. W. Clarke. 





Monpay, Dec. 7,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 


% + Qa34 . 
5p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Ibsen and his Critics,” 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Select and Restricted 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘The 
Pigments and Vehicles of the Old Masters,’’ II., by Mr. 
A. P. Laurie. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Islim: its Origin, 
ae and Weakness,” by the Rev. W. St. Clair 
isdall. 


8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘* Passes of the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus,”’ by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 
Turspay, Dec. 8, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Sale of 
Water by Meter in Berlin,” by Mr. Henry Gill. 
Sp.m. Colonial Institute: ‘“ Aw ia: A Vindi- 
cation,”’ by Sir Edward Braddon. 
8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘The Toltec Relics of 
Teotihuacan, Mexico,” by Mr. Osbert H. Howarth ; 
‘*Burial Customs of New Britain,” by the Rev. H. 


Danks. 
Wepnespay, Dec. 9,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘“‘The World’s 
Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 1893,’ by Mr. James 


ge. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Rocks mapped as Cam- 
brian in Caernarvonshire,” by Prof. J. F. Blake; ** The 
Subterranean Denudation of the Glacial Drift, a Pro- 
bable Cause of Submerged Peat and Forest Beds,” by 
Mr. Shone; ‘‘ High-Level Glacial Gravels, Gloppa, 
Cyrn-y-broch, near Oswestry,”’ by Mr. A. C. Nicholson. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 10,7 p.m. London Institution: ‘* An Hour 
with my Mozart MSS.,’’ Illustrated. by Prof. Bridge. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘Conservation of Pictures 
and Drawings,” by Prof. A. H. Church. — 

8 p.m. “Mathematical : “The Seaations of Propaga- 
tior of Disturbances in Gyrostatically Loaded Media,” 
by ys J. Larmor; ‘‘ Theory of Elastic Wires,’ by Mr. 
A. B. Basset. 


8 p.m. ” Electrical Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting; ‘‘The Specification of Insulated Conductors 
for Electric Lighting and other Purposes,” by Mr. W. H. 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. . 

Fripay, Dee. 11, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meet- 
ing, ** Meters for recording the Consumption of Electrical 
Energy,”’ by Mr. C. H. Wordingham. 

8p.m. New Shakspere: ** The Latest Objections to 
the Herbert-Fitton Theory of the Sonnets,” by Mr. 
Thomas Tyler. 








SCIENCE. 


The Insanity of Genius, and the General 
Inequality of Human Faculty, physio- 
logicaily considered. By J. ¥F. Nisbet. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


‘* GENIUS, insanity, idiocy, scrofula, rickets, 
gout, consumption, and the other members of 
the neuropathic family of disorders, are so 
many different expressions of a common evil— 
instability or want of equilibrium in the nervous 
system.” 


The author’s standpoint and main con- 
tention are fairly, if insufficiently, indicated 
in the foregoing statement. To Mr. Nisbet 

enius is a morbid form of mind, differing 
ou insanity not in kind, nor even in 
degree, but rather in respect of the cerebral 
areas unduly excited. To render evident 
the true affinities of this royal disease, the 
records of the lives of remarkable men are 
accordingly searched for ‘‘neuropathic”’ inci- 
dents, and deviations from the norm in the 
bodily or mental history of their ancestors 
and kindred are generally exhaustively noted. 
This inductive survey occupies about two- 
thirds of the volume, the remairing third 
containing a description of the physical 
basis of mind, a short criticism of phren- 
ology, an examination of heredity in rela- 
tion to genius, and a general estimate of the 
facts elicited in the aforesaid review. 

The book is decidedly interesting, and in 
many respects suggestive. There is enough 
of the anecdotal element to render it 
palatable to the reader in search of enter- 
tainment rather than instruction, with 
sufficient employment of scientific method 
and phraseology to arrest the attention 
of the student proper; but, as not un- 
frequently happens in such cases, probably 
each will grumble at the concern shown 
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for the taste of the other. The subject, 
however, naturally lends itself to this 
mixed treatment. It is putting no slight 
upon the book before us to characterise 
it as tentative, to describe it as an 
attempt to prepare the way for genuine 
scientific interpretation, rather than an 
orderly presentation of the relevant data 
with a philosophic appreciation of the same 
in all their bearings. If the author’s claim 
were not so modest, his work must be pro- 
nounced a failure, unsatisfactory at once in 
the endeavour after comprehensiveness in 
respect of empirical detail, and in the 
narrowness of its theoretical sweep. The 
impressiveness of the historical review 
would have been considerably enhanced, 
and would have carried more conviction 
to the doubting, if the writer had not been 
so anxious to carry his point at all hazards. 
He seems to have thought the strength of 
his case would be impaired if a single sane 
man (or at least a man with sane relatives) 
could be cited in the roll of departed 
greatness. 

Of the ancients we do not hear much. 
“‘Homer is reputed to have been blind.” 
‘* Sophocles was accused by his sons of being 
unable to manage his own affairs.” Of 
Socrates it is remarked, “‘ Clearly the father 
of philosophy was an eccentric, though his 
insanity may have been for the most part 
of a purely sensorial character.” ‘‘ His 
insanity for the most part,’ has 
an odd sound in reference to about the 
soberest intelligence of any age. Of the 
modern great ones the chronicle is dismal 
enough. One thinks with difficulty of a 
famous figure excluded from the gallery 
of fated neuropaths. Poets, painters, phil- 
osophers, statesmen, inventors, saints—all 
have a virus in the blood (and brain). There 
is an ingenious chapter on Shakspere, in 
which it is sought to be shown both that he 
cameofasickly stock, and that hisown end was 
due to some form of cerebral disease. The 
evidence adduced in respect of Shakspere’s 
family is somewhat intricate. The parents 
of the poet were long-lived, and not known 
to have been unhealthy ; but the mortality 
of the children is declared ‘‘ extraordinary ” 
—the items being, the first two perished in 
infancy, and the average duration of life of 
the remaining six amounted to 41} years. 
The strongest evidence for the poet’s own 
neurotic condition is afforded by his last 
a an (here reproduced in facsimile), 
which are suggestive of palsy. Of our latest 
great poet the author remarks : 

“Although he attained the age of seventy- 
seven, Robert Browning had a curiously weak 
heart. . - There is some obscurity about 
Browning’s descent, but his father, although 
engaged in commerce, possessed the significant 
gift of verse-writing,” 

“How ‘significant!’” (pathologically speak- 
ing), one involuntarily exclaims. As signifi- 
cant, perhaps, as Marlborough’s signal ill- 
luck in having been the son of ‘“‘a man of 
letters”! What possible value either is 


there in such observations as “ Kant in his 
declining years became imbecile,” “‘ Hegel’s 
sister was insane” ? 

The instances being carefully sifted, how- 
ever, and a remarkable development of 
faculty in a particular direction being found 





frequently associated with nervous morbidity 
in either the person of the individual himself 
or his family,theinference to causal connexion 
may reasonably be suspected in the absence 
of an attempt to try the resources of the 
negative method of agreement. One wants 
to hee not only how frequently genius is 
associated with morbidity, but to what 
extent similar physical conditions are found 


without the manifestation of mental 
superiority in any member of the family 
group. 


But, allowing that there is a much 
closer relation between mental pre-eminence 
and a cerebral condition that may fitly be 
called morbid than is commonly suspected 
or credited, the precise significance of the 
concomitance is by no means obvious. Our 
author’s language on this point is not par- 
ticularly clear. A sentence such as ‘‘ What 
runs in the blood is nerve-disorder, of which 
genius is the occasional outcome,” or the 
one quoted at the beginning of this review 
would seem to imply a direct dependence of 
extraordinary mental power on a disordered 
cerebral state—that genius is a result of cere- 
bral unsoundness. ith all his partiality 
for materialistic modes of thinking and ex- 
pression, we do not believe Mr. Nisbet would 
maintain a position so extreme. What he 
apparently holds is that genius could never 
appear in a “ well-regulated family :” that 
it implies something exceedingly abnormal 
in the parental antecedents, an abnormity 
which is more determinative of the off- 
spring’s fate than any possible future com- 
bination of external circumstances. 

The book appears to us more valuable in 
its denials than in its assertions. Mr. Nisbet 
might with advantage have expanded his 
polemic against the view that genius is (save 
quite exceptionally) transmissible or herit- 
able. He is effective, too, in controverting 
the opinion that the good man is mainly 
the product of his age, or of a particular 
kind of education or environment. ‘ Merely 
literary theories,” again, as he hints, are 
rather grandiloquent than enlightening. 

His own attempt ‘‘to solve the problem 

of what constitutes genius” centres in the 
reference to the localisation of brain-func- 
tion as ascertained by recent physical 
experimentation. - 
** All special aptitudes and predispositions 
depend upon the preponderance of certain parts 
of the brain possessing more enduring records, 
more vivid recollections, a greater supply of 
nerve force, active or latent, than other areas, 
and thus providing a richer store of material, 
together with a more efficient means of utilis- 
ing that material for intellectual or artistic 
operations. Here we have the key to genius 
in all its forms, creative and destructive, nay, 
to all the diversities of human faculty, whether 
in the direction of plus or minus.” 


We have here the key to genius, no doubt, 
in its physical pre-conditions, but the chasm 
has still to be crossed between the physical 
and the mental. Mr. Nisbet seems hardly 
aware that there are two problems, not one ; 
else he would hardly venture upon this 
curiously self-satisfied remark that ‘ for the 
first time the difficult subject of Inspiration 
is made to yield up some portion at least of its 
secret.” When you have got your delicately- 
constructed organ, you still want your Gezst 








to inform it. Or does our author seriously 
believe what he says—‘‘All mental pro- 
cesses are now shown to be an unbroken 
material chain of causes and effects” ? 
Such radical perversion of thought or 
language does not stand alone. We are 
told also that ‘“‘in the modern theory of 
brain-function there is no place for that 
bugbear of the older metaphysicians—the 
will,” Newer metaphysicians still find a 
difficulty in laying the same spectre. It is 
the more strange he should pour contempt 
on the subjective side of mental philosophy, 
as he sees clearly the limits to the play of 
external forces as evocative of what we 
term “original” cerebral functioning, 
siding with Wallace and James against 
Darwin and Spencer. Perhaps, if he specu- 
lates a little longer, he may come to see that 
the assimilation of the internal factor to the 
objective external leaves the ‘‘ spontaneous 
variations” or “ growth-forces” as mys- 
terious as they were before. 

There are many minor points to which 
exception might be taken. Not a few will 
demur to the assertion, in respect of the 
second name, that “ licentiousness was the 
characteristic of Byron and Shelley,” or 
question that “‘ it may be doubted whether 
Goethe was a man of strong passions.” 
The dogmatism is delicious of the sentence 
“nothing can be more certain, scientifi- 
cally speaking, than that the founder of 
Islam possessed no other source of inspira- 
tion than the morbid workings of his 
brain.” All the same, he was “in a 
great measure sincere,” ‘‘and [we are 
glad to be assured] as much may be said 
of all great religious teachers and prophets, 
both before his time and since.” Mr. 
Nisbet is occasionally as ill a practical 
observer as he is a rash theorist. 

‘« Intense convictions of all kinds, includin 

the most bigoted professions of religion, wil 
generally be found. associated with an ailing, 
sickly, or nervously unsound constitution. On 
the other hand, the man of robust health is of 
necessity tolerant and many-sided in his 
views.” 


On the contrary, the finest specimens of 
intolerance and one-sidedness are to be 
found among the men “ of robust health.” 
Another minor matter—which is, to say the 
least of it, irritating—is the unsatisfactory 
character of the reference to authorities 
throughout the work. In only one or two 
instances have we chapter and verse given, 
usually merely the title of the book at 
large. This is unscholarly, to say no more, 
but it is only of a piece with the general 
looseness of style and arrangement of the 
book as a whole. The few statistics offered 
—a very important matter in the present 
case—inspire us with no confidence, and 
slightly-supported conjectures are sown 
broad-cast. 

Still, after all deductions, the service 
rendered by the book is undeniable. The 
accumulation of so large a body of neuro- 
pathic facts, if somewhat indiscriminate, is 
an indispensable preliminary to an inquiry 
into the laws governing the general in- 

uality of human faculty ; and the author’s 
g impses and guesses at truth are not to be 

espised because that truth is 


W. C. — 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. F, STEmNGAss—compiler of Arabic-English 
and English-Arabic Dictionaries, and the de- 
voted assistant of Sir R. F. Burton in correcting 
the proofs, &c., of his Arabian Nights—has 
received a subsidy from the Secretary of State 
for India towards the publication of the Persian- 
English Dictionary, upon which he is known 
to have been long engaged. Originally in- 
tended only as a revised edition of Johnson’s 
enlargement of Wilkins-Richardson’s Persian, 
Arabic, and English Dictionary, by a reduction 
of the Persian p ena and an increase of the 
Arabic, the work has gradually grown to be of 
a@ much more comprehensive character. A 
special feature of it will be a liberal inclusion of 

e many Arabic words in Persian literature, 
and also in colloquial Persian; while the Per- 
sian vocabulary will similarly comprise the 
technical and other modern words to be found 
in the most recent works, such as the Shah’s 
Diaries. The Dictionary will form an imperial 
octavo volume of about 1600 pages, and will be 
issued early in the coming year by Messrs. 
oa H. Allen & Co., publishers to the India 

ce. 


Pror. MAvRIcE BLOOMFIELD, of Johns 
Hopkins, has reprinted from the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society a third series of 
‘Contributions to the Interpretation of the 
Veda,” continuing his former method of inter- 
preting the early mantras by help of the later 
literature—Brahmanas, Sutras, commentaries, 
and classical legends. He first deals at con- 
siderable length with the story of Indra and 
Namuci, which he makes intelligible by piecing 
together many scattered allusions. Perhaps 
the most novel feature in this re-constructed 
story is the scene where Namuci (the dswra) 
makes Indra (the deva) drunk with suré 
(brandy), instead of his own favourite soma. 
Secondly, he takes up the two dogs of Yama, 
and shows how their identification with the sun 
and the moon in the Brihmanas explains many 
of the conflicting attributes assigned to them 
in & per —— tieVeda ei? 1 ry 
much-disputed passage (Rig , me Ee, 2, Sh 
which describes the conjugal exploits of 
Saranyi, his explanation being that it is a 
brahmodya (riddle or charade), not, as has 
hitherto been held, either a fragment, or a story 
in a form so condensed as to be foreign to 
Indian habits of narration. As the basis of the 
riddle he finds a cosmogonic conception, with 
which a number of mythological inventions 


have been combined to make up a story of a| P 


composite character. 


Dr. DE CARA has published a paper which 
he read before the recent Oriental Congress 
under the title Della Identita degli Hethei e de’ 
Pelasgi dimostrata per la Ceramica pre-fenicia ¢ 
pre-ellenica (Rome : Befani). Like all the 
author’s other works, it is distinguished by an 
acquaintance with the most recent results of 
oriental and archaeological research, and the 
views expressed init are novel and suggestive. 
He seeks to show that the Pelasgians of Greek 
tradition represent the Hittites of Asia Minor 
and Syria, and that the culture of Mykenae had 
its ultimate origin in the Hittite empire whose 
= is but just beginning to be under- 
8 . 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or Lrrerature.—( Wednesday, Nov. 25.) 


Tue Rev. Dr. C. Taytor, vice-president, in the 
chair. Mr. E. W. Brabrook read a paper on 
“The Origin and Progress of the Society.’”’ It 
originated in as ion made by Bishop Burgess, 
of St. David’s, in ber, 1820, for the establish- 
ment of a society somewhat resembling the French 
Academy of Belles Lettres, which was communi- 


cated by Sir B. Bloomfield to King George IV. ] 





He entertained the proposal with great cordiality, 
became the patron of the proposed society, and 
assigned out of his Privy Purse an annual sum of 
1100 guineas to be applied by the society in re- 
wards for literary merit. These rewards were 
distributed in ten pensions of 100 guineas per 
annum to distinguished literary men, including 
Coleridge, Malthus, Roscoe, and Sharon Turner, 
and in an annual gift of two gold medals, among 
the recipients of which were Washington Irving, 
Henry Hallam, Walter Scott, and Robert Southey. 
On the death of George IV., his liberal benefac- 
tions were discontinued, but the author was of 
opinion that their discontinuance was a blessing in 
disguise. Since then, King William IV., and, 
until recently, her present Majesty, had been 
donors of 100 guineas a year to the funds of the 


society ; and it had also derived, from a bequest of | place 
the late Dr. Richards, certain funds to ‘be used in’ 


the publication of ancient inedited manuscripts. 
The author gave a brief statement of the publica- 
tions of the society under this bequest and out of 
its general funds, and of the other ways in which 
it had sought to fulfil the object of its royal 
founder.—A discussion followed the Paper, - 
tained by the Chairman, Dr. Douglas Lithgow, 
Mr. R. B. Holt, Mr. Herbert J. Reid (librarian), 
and Mr. Percy W. Ames (secretary). 


Mancuester Gortuz Socrery—( Wednesday, 
Nov. 25.) 

Tue Rev. F. F. Cornisu in the chair.—Mr. Cornish 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Zorquato Tasso in its rela- 
tion to Goethe’s Early Life at Weimar and his 
Italian Journey.’’ Starting with Goethe’s remark to 
Eckermann (1827), that Zorguato Tasso had had its 
origin in a blending, in Goethe’s mind, of his own 
life and person with those of the real Tasso, the 
lecturer proceeded to illustrate this text by 
extracts from Goethe’s Letters and by a sketch 
of his inner life during his first ten years 
at Weimar. Goethe’s Zasso has its being in a 
somewhat artificial world, and the crises of the 
drama are only fraught with consequence because 
of the charmed atmosphere in which they happen. 
Of the characters Alphonso seems meant for the 
Duke Carl August, but the resemblance does not 
go very deep. Antonio had various prototypes, 
but cannot be fixed upon any one in seaticaee 
He is the practical man who, by his nature, is in 
opposition to the poet. Leonora Sanvitale has no 
strongly marked individuality, and her mild 
revelry with the Princess in Platonic affection for 
Tasso scarcely rises to the level of a motive. 
Leonora, the Princess, stands for the Frau von 
Stein, and this could be abundantly proved by a 
comparison of Goethe’s Letters with the earlier 
scenes. Their very conversations are worked into 
the play. In studying the question how far Tasso re- 
resents Goethe himself, attention should be given to 
the ‘‘ Lenz Episode”’ of Goethe’ searly lifeat Weimar. 
Lenz (1750—1792), one of Goethe’s friends in his 
life at Strasburg, showed many of the qualities 
which distinguish the Tasso of the play from 
Goethe ; he visited Weimar in 1776, enlisted the 
sympathies of the Frau von Stein, and had to 
leave in consequence of an offence which, although 
unknown, seems to have presented an analogy to 
the chief incident in Zasso. In giving a sketch of 
Lenz’s life, the lecturer discussed the hypothesis 
first advanced by Fritz von Stein, that Goethe’s 
mysterious correspondent Krafft, whom he sup- 
rted for years in Ilmenau, was no other than 
nz, a hypothesis which is rendered improbable, 
though it is not actually disproved, by our present 
knowledge. In spite of the strong infusion of 
Lenz in Tasso (which Goethe himself admits), there 
is also in it much of the Goethe of the Werther 
period. In Weimar Goethe had found a place of 
refuge from the, to him, unbearable conditions of 
his kfort life; and there he lived mainly in 
the friendship of the Frau von Stein, in his studies 
and in his official work, in comparative indifference 
to the outside world. This period of contentment 
and rest is reflected in the earlier part of Zusso ; 
but in the later we can already see the working of 
a new spirit, the first clear symptoms of which are 
— shown in Goethe’s letters to the Frau von 
tein from Leipzig, at Christmas, 1782, leading on 
tothe period of discontent and unrest, of new ideas 
and new ideals, which was to issue in his journey 





to Italy. During these first ten years of Goethe’s 
life at Weimar a great change had come over the 
educational life of Germany. The school of useful 
knowledge and natural methods represented by 
Basedow and the Philanthropinists, the successor 
of the old classical school which Goethe connected 
with the name of Heyne, had in its turn been 
superseded by the new classical learning, whose 
main advocate, F. A. Wolf, defined it as the know- 
ledge of human nature as exhibited in antiquity. 
With the ideas of this new school, Goethe, through 
his study of Winckelmann (with whose views he 
had first become acquainted through the Leipzig 
professor, Oeser) was in profound sympathy ; 
and this made his Italian journey so important 
and fruitful for him. It is clear how small a 
portion of Goethe’s activities at the time finds a 
in Tasso. There are certainly many touches 
reflecting his Weimar experiences, such as his love 
of seclusion and the neta symptoms produced by 
it, his need of contact with the world, his fond- 
ness for Weimar, and his occasional finding fault 
with the Duke; but of the new ideas working in 
him there are only faint glimpses in the play. 
Goethe, then, began Zasso when happy and con- 
tented at Weimar ; he carried it on during that 
period of divine unrest which issued into his flight 
to Italy ; he completed it in the latter part of his 
Italian journey, before he had had time to sum up 
its total effect upon his life. It is mainly a monu- 
ment of the phase of his life, the other records of 
which are his Diary and his Letters to the Frau von 
Stein. This explains its limitations and its lack of 
interest as a drama, and this likewise makes it so 
worthy of the Goethe student’s attention.—In 
the short discussion that followed, Dr. Hager 
mentioned an earlier sketch of Zasso, in which the 
place of Antonio was taken by a secretary of the 
duke, who is Tassu’s rival as a poet. 





FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Ir is considered more than doubtful whether 
the exhibition of the ‘‘Old” Society is an 
average one for the winter. There is quite as 
much finished work as usual, but that is no 
particular recommendation. We would rather 
that the gathering of works went nearer to 
justifying the title under which the exhibition 
is held. ‘‘ Winter Exhibition of Sketches and 
Studies,” says the title-page of the catalogue ; 
but asa matter of fact the true sketches are 
chiefly the work of artists like Miss Clara 
Montalba and Mr. Arthur Melville, whose 
efforts at all times are sketches—or are so held 
to be by certain canons of criticism—instead of 
being finished pictures. Mr. Carl Haag sends 
nothing. Nor does Mr. North, who has done 
so much in the way of popular prettiness. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt gives no sign of his existence, yet 
surely his cabinet of sketches has not been 
emptied. The absence of Mr. Henry Moore, 
though as much to be regretted, is more 
comprehensible. 

Of the artists who do exhibit, few, I think, 
are fully up to their best level, so that there 
are not so many drawings as usual which the 
connoisseur of refinement and of real attainment 
would desire to remove to his own portfolios. 
Sir John Gilbert’s large loose drawing of ‘‘ The 
Squire’s Daughters” fails somewhat in the 
realisation of these young ladies. One can 
hardly fancy Sir John Gilbert addressing him- 
self with much earnestness to the representa- 
tion of the contemporary maiden, whether the 
athletic and healthy damsel of the smarter world, 
or the spectacled and over-read daughter of the 
professional classes. But his sipsies, over their 
gipsy fire, and his wild bit of woodland landscape, 
leave nothing to be desired that a sketch should 
supply; and it is agreeable to recognise that 
the sense of style is ever present with this 
veteran master. Mr. Albert Goodwin—like 
Sir John Gilbert himself, though in another 
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field—has many of the older traditions. Rarely 
does he transgress the laws of composition ; 
never is he content with offering us a cleverly 
realised fragment. He gives some of his best 
thought to the securing a balance of parts, and 
so he does nearly always that which the more 
prejudiced and the less educated of the younger 
school do never at all. He is a master of 
design. But though this winter we behold 
Mr. Goodwin in all his variety, there is per- 
haps scarcely one drawing—at all events scarcely 
one drawing of importance—in which he is 
absolutely at his best. His ‘‘ Whitby,” which 
possibly aims at the least, or which uses the 
fewest means—which is not quite the same 
thing—is, in its own way, entirely success- 
ful. More than once before has this very 
fascinating artist made Whitby the scene of 
some audacious exercise in colour. Its red 
roofs I remember in other work of his 
smitten to absolute scarlet by the westering 
sun. This year no such effect is attempted ; 
the “ Whitby” of the present exhibition is 
something of a clear grey—the drawing’s charm 
depending much less upon colour than upon 





line. The arrangement of line—always among | pain 


the higher sources of delight to the cultivated— 
is an arrangement that one follows with un- 
broken interest, from end to end. 

Of Mr. Mathew Hale’s drawings, one strikes 
me as particularly happy under the necessary 
limitations of its scheme of colour. This is a 
view in the ‘ British ’’—or is it a misprint and 
does he really mean in the ‘‘ Bristol” Channel ? 
Mr. Eyre Walker, who knows the northern 
landscape—-not so much its obvious grandeur 
as its little considered beauty of detail—realises 
very charmingly the clear autumnal aspect of 
Helton Dale Beck ; and elsewhere he is more 
statedly and visibly, but not more truly, poetic. 
In at least one of his drawings, Mr. David 
Murray has attacked a very difficult subject. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall is content generally with 
a picturesque treatment of more familiar effects. 
His agreeable reminiscences of fortunate colour 
in the work of man and in the work of nature 
make him rightly enough acceptable to an 
extensive public. Heis the incarnation of that 
respectability in painting which is just above 
the pure bourgeois; but his art may not be 
impressive to the initiated. For, like the 
measured , craftsmanship of Octave Feuillet, in 
literature—like that of Mr. William Black or 
Mr. Besant, it may be, in the production of the 
lengthy English novel—the thing most certain 
about it is that it will shock or surprise no one. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall—like these admirable 
—— of blameless entertainment—will, I 

ow, never blesser les convenances. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Messrs. GinpeERT & RIVINGTON have pub- 
lished, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, a handsomely illustrated quarto 
pamphlet, containing a report of the work 
done during last winter, together with an 
historical introduction by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. 

The work done was twofold. M. Edouard 
Naville excavated the mounds of Ahnas or 
Henassieh, which cover the site of the Herac- 
leopolis of Greek historians, the Hanes of the 
Bible. His report has already been printed in 
the ACADEMY of July 25. He failed, unfortu- 
nately, to discover any relics of the IXth and 
Xth Dynasties, of which Heracleopolis is 
known to have been the capital; for the 
mounds had evidently been dug over by Greek 
and Arab plunderers. Nevertheless, his ex- 
cavations yielded an abundant harvest of 
Egyptian and Coptic sculptures. The former 





have been ceded to the Fund; the latter were 
reserved for the Ghizeh Museum. 

The other portion represents the _first- 
fruits of the archaeological survey of Egypt, 
which the Fund has now undertaken, in addi- 
tion to its original work of excavation. Mr. 
Percy E. Newberry as a trained Egyptologist, 
accompanied by Mr. G. Willoughby Fraser as 
an engineer, and joined later by Mr. Blackden 
as an artist, commenced the new enterprise at 
the well-known tombs of Beni-Hasan. Here 
they spent nearly six months, making an 
accurate survey of the rock-hewn tombs, and 
copying, tracing, and photographing the hiero- 
glyphic texts and wall-paintings for which 
these tombs are cditentel. Their final report 
will appear later on in an elaborate memoir, to 
be illustrated with numerous photolithographic 
and coloured plates. But this preliminary 
report contains many interesting and novel 
facts. Mr. Newberry has succeeded in dating 
most of the tombs, showing that they were the 
mausoleums of five generations of a powerful 
family, who ruled as vassal princes during the 
XIth Dynasty. He estimates that the wall- 
intings cover a surface of about 12,000 
square feet, though in former times there must 
have been considerably more. 


‘* Much of this is ina fearful state of dilapidation, 
and year by year it is getting worse. e 
flakes of painted plaster are falling from the walls ; 
many of the scenes have faded away so completely 
as to be hardly distinguishable; and in a few 
years’ time, if active measures are not taken to 
preserve the tombs, little will remain on their 
walls to tell of their former beauty.”’ 


No words could speak more forcibly on behalf 
of the objects of the archaeological survey of 
Egypt. Such as they now are, the tombs of 
Beni Hasan are preserved for future study; for 
Mr. Newberry brought back with him to 
England outline tracings of all the wall-paint- 
ings in six out of the eight painted tombs, as 
well as copies of all the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, a fine series of coloured drawings by Mr. 

lackden, and nearly 100 photographs, 

The exceptional interest of these vanishing 
records of the past may be judged from the 
following passage in Mr. Newberry’s report : 


“The wall-paintings of these tombs furnish us 
with the fullest, and by far the most curious, 
representations we possess of the daily life of the 
ancient Egyptians of the Middle Kingdom. There 
is hardly an incident in ‘ordinary life that is not 
here delineated. We see represented the ‘princes 
in their robes, with their wives and children; 
their househould officers, from the herald to the 
sandal-bearer; their agriculturists and their 
artisans. Even their barbers and their chiropodists, 
their pet dogs and their monkeys are figured. In 
the tomb of Ameni are represented the personal 
attendants on the Lady Hotept. These are her 
fan-bearer and mirror-bearer, a woman carrying 
ointments, another with linen, and another with 
jewelry. Goldsmiths, potters, weavers, glass- 
blowers, bakers, ropemakers, laundresses, carpen- 
ters, artists, and sculptors are represented at work. 
There are several battle-scenes, in one of which we 
see a party of Egyptians attacking a fortress with a 
testudo. There are also hunting and fowling 
scenes; and in the tomb of Baqta ITI. are figured 
a large number of wild animals and birds, each 
with its ancient name written above it in hiero- 
glyhic characters. In the same tomb are also 
represented many of the games, from draughts to 
playing with the ball, that were indulged in on the 
banks of the Nile more than 4500 years ago. And 
what makes all these pictures doubly interesting 
is the fact that they nearly all have explanatory 
notes in hieroglyphs written just above them. 
Over the head of the chiropodist, for instance, is 
the inscription, art ant, ‘ doing the toe-nails.’ ’’ 


Messrs. Newberry and Fraser have already left 
England for their second season in Egypt, and 
ill be followed somewhat later by Mr. Black- 
den. Their work for this winter will be to 





survey, , and photograph the remaining 
historic callatities m om el southward 
towards Tel el-Amarna, including the rest of 
the Beni-Hasan tombs, the tombs of el-Bersheh 
(XIIth Dynasty), the Speos Artemidos, and the 
tombs at Isbédeh. It should be added that 
this archaeological survey is supported by 
special subscriptions. 








LETTER FRQM EGYPY. 


HOW ARE THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT TO BE 
PRESERVED ? 
Cairo, Nov. 17, 1891. 

I have hitherto refrained from expressing 
any views in regard to the preservation and 
disposal of the monuments of ancient Egypt— 
partly because the subject has been unhappily 
involved in a maze of political controversy, 
partly because I hoped that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment would seriously consider the question 
in accordance with the opinions and wishes of 
scientific experts. As this hope seems to be 
indefinitely postponed, I venture to put on 
sand the results of many years’ oe ae of 

gypt, of many discussions with archaeologists 
of different nationalities who are interested in 
Egyptian antiquities, and of much thought upon 
my own . I may say, without boasting, 
that there are few, if any, who have so ea 
knowledge as myself of the monuments which 
still exist between Cairo and Assuan, or who 
have been brought into closer unofficial relations 
with those self-constituted guardians and de- 
stroyers of them, the native fellahin. 

While progress has been made in other depart- 
ments of state in Egypt, the department of 
antiquities has remained pretty much where it 
was when it was first founded by the energy 
and scientific enthusiasm of Mariette. Though 
the Museum of Cairo has been moved from 
its tiny quarters at Bulaq to its present 

atial home at Gizeh, no changes have 
m made in its administrative organisation 
and mode of work. Principles and functions, 
which were necessary in the case of a 
semi-private institution planted by foreigners 
upon eggs (ee ground, have become inap- 
plicable, and therefore harmful, to its modern 
successor. The Egyptian Museum has now 
developed into an institution worthy of being 
laced on a footing of equality with those of 
mdon, of Paris, or of Berlin; and it ought 
consequently to be managed on the same prin- 
ciples, and to direct its energies and attention to 
the fulfilment of the same objects. That con- 
fusion of various functions, which is character- 
istic of an inchoate institution in a partially 
civilised community, ought to be a thing of the 
t: the time has come for the administration 
of the Gizeh Museum to be freed from the 
burden of multifold duties, none of which can 
be performed thoroughly, and which only obli 
the true and proper work of a museum to 
neglected. 

When the Museum of Bulaq was established, 
the first thing Mariette had to do was to save 
from destruction such ancient monuments as 
i3still remained, and to fill the rooms of the 
ibuilding by means of excavations conducted 
under his own supervision. There was no one 
else besides the director of the museum who 
cared to look after the older monuments of the 
country, or who could be trusted to supervise 
tthe work of excavation. The arrangement and 
cataloguing of the objects preserved in the 
museum went hand in hand with the excava- 
tions by means of which they were obtained ; 
and the collection itself was still so small that 
itis founder and director had plenty of leisure 
to make expeditions into Upper Egypt, and 
personally inspect the monuments in whose 
preservation he had shown a unique interest. 
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But the conditions under which the Museum 
of Bulaq was started have ceased to exist. In 
place of the ———s collection of anti- 
quities which iette brought together by 
his own indefatigable exertions, Egypt now 
possesses a large and important museum, the 
management and development of which for the 
use of science is sufficient to tax the strength 
of a large staff of officials. At the same time, 
the government has awakened—to some extent, 
at least—to the necessity of preserving those 
monuments of the past which are at once the 
property of the state and the means of attract- 
ing an ever-increasing number of rich visitors 
to Egypt. The country, moreover, is patrolled 
by an efficient force of police under foreign 
officers, and the Board of Public Works is filled 
with men who are educated and incorruptible. 

If, then, the Museum of Gizeh is to take the 
place which properly belongs to it by the side 
of the other great museums of the civilised 
world, if it is to perform efficiently the duties 
which archaeological science demands from it, 
it must be reconstituted on the same basis as 
the museums of Europe and America. Functions 
which do not belong to a museum must be handed 
over to others to whom they more properly 
appertain, and the director and hisstaff must thus 
be left free to do the work which alone can make 
the Museum of Gizeh of use to the scientific 
world. At present, not only does it not possess 
a catalogue ; there are no labels even attached 
to the objects exposed to view which are 
intelligible to the majority of visitors. Many 
objects are still lying in unopened cases, or 
unarranged. But the staff are not to blame. 
When the director and one of his assistants are 
away during part of the year, superintending 
excavations in Upper Egypt or the engineer’s 
duty of erecting iron gates, how is it possible 
for the proper work of a museum to be carried 
on? The mutilation of some of the most 
precious monuments of Upper Egypt some years 
ago showed how disastrous is the combination 
of incompatible functions to the safe keeping of 
the monuments themselves. The backward 
state of the Gizeh Museum is only a temporary 
loss to science; but the destruction of the tombs 
of el-Bersheh is irreparable. 

What, therefore, I would urge in the in- 
terests of science, is that the preservation 
of the Egyptian monuments be transferred 
from the administration of the Museum, 
who are powerless to punish offenders, to 
the police, the natural guardians of the 
property of the state. Let the police be 
made responsible for the safety of the 
great monuments of ancient Egypt, and 
there will no longer be any fear of their 
further destruction. Secondly, let it be under- 
stood that the proper work of the Museum is to 
look after its own treasures, and make them 
available for scientific study, not to excavate. 
What would become of the British Museum, in 
spite of its large staff of officers, if it were to 
occupy its attention with controlling, much 
more directing, all the excavations which are 
made in Britain? And yet this is the impos- 
sible task which the Gizeh Museum, with its 
insufficient staff, is now called upon to perform. 
Like its responsibility for the preservation of 
the ancient monuments, it is a survival from a 
past and utterly different order of things. One 
of the most unfortunate results of this survival 
has been the importation of politics and political 
chauvinism into questions which are, and ought 
to be, purely scientific. The anticuities of 
Egypt belong to the archaeologist, not to the 
politician; and scholars of the most various 
nationalities have an interest in their discovery 
and preservation. France leads the way with 
its Egyptian Institute, its Champollion, its 
Mariette, and its Maspero ; but England follows 
close behind, as well as Germany, Italy, and 
Russia, It is for the scholars, and not for the 


‘ton House was considerable. 





politicians, to determine how the memorials 
of the past, which the soil of Egypt has 
preserved for us, can best be made serviceable 
to the progress of science. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


[WE append the following telegram which 

appeared in the Times of Tuesday last : 
“Cairo: Dec. 1, 1891. 

‘*The Government has asked the Caisse de la 
Dette for £50,000 from the general reserve fund on 
behalf of the Antiquities Department; but, before 
granting so large a sum, the Caisse will probably 
require the appointment of a commission to study 
the purposes of its employment. It is hoped that 
this opportunity wili be availed of to make a 
searching investigation into the management of 
the department generally, which has for a long 
time excited dissatisfaction amongst all nationali- 
ties, and is discreditable to the country. The 
Ghizeh Museum especially is without a catalogue, 
its exhibits are unlabelled, and its immense quan- 
tities of valuable objects are stored away from 
public view, to the utter disappointment of visitors, 
who desire to do more than merely pass an idle 
hour in the building. The monuments scattered 
throughout the country are inefficiently protected, 
and much irreparable mischief has been, and still is, 
caused by theft and wantonness.’””—Ep. AcapEMy. | 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. GEORGE REm—who was elected last 
August to be president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, in succession to the late Sir W. F. 
Douglas—has received the customary honour of 
knighthood from the Queen. 


Two exhibitions will be opened next week at 
the Fine Art Society’s in New Bond-street: a 
series of water-colour drawings of Kentish 
scenery, by Mr. A. W. Weedon; and a collec- 
tion of drawings illustrating Shelley’s Poems, 
by Mrs. Evelyn Heathcote. Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co. will likewise have on view, in 
New Bond-street, a collection of French and 
Russian bronzes, from the ateliers of MM. 
Susse Fréres, of Paris. 


WE cannot say that we are at all at one with 
a writer in an evening contemporary, who— 
forgetful apparently of all that has been done 
in the way of exhibiting Sir Joshua Reynolds 
during all these later years—suggests that the 
Academy would do well to gather together 
his paintings, by way of celebrating a certain 
anniversary. As a matter of fact, not only was 
a Sir Joshua exhibition of extraordinary im- 
portance held at the Grosvenor Gallery—in its 
palmy days, but a few years ago—but that 
very winter the show of his work at Burling- 
And there has 
scarcely been a single winter when this 
essentially popular master of English por- 
traiture has not been largely represented. 
About Sir Joshua’s paintings public curiosity 
has been satiated, and criticism has not another 
word to say. Moreover, as every student 
knows, a vast proportion of his painted work 
has suffered greatly and irretrievably by his 
tendency to technical experiment. His high 
and admirable reputation will live, of course, 
in some degree, until the pictures have quite 
perished. But it will live longest of all in 
the noble mezzotints wrought after the most 
charming of his canvases; and, though the 
money value of these dues seem to be excessive 
—seeing that the savour of original work is of 
necessity denied them—they may claim at all 
events that measure of value which has already 
been accorded, and which will be accorded 
again, to the plates upon which Mare Antonio 
Raimondy translated the design of Rafael. 
Yet one may admire Sir Joshua and the repro- 
ductions of him very much, without for a 
moment desiring that there should be yet 
another Reynolds exhibition. 





THE Duke of St. Albans, lord-lieutenant of 
the county, will open on December 17 a collec- 
tion of original drawings for book-illustrations, 
including a great number of sketches and 
designs by Thomas Stothard, which Mr. Felix 
Joseph has given to the Nottingham Art 
Museum. 

A certain interest is, it seems, being mani- 
fested in the question of the action of corpora- 
tions with regard to artistic affairs, the 
Corporation of Brighton having lately “‘ put 
its foot into it”—so it would appear—by the 
acceptance of a collection of about thirty oil 

ictures which, it is roundly asserted, have 
rdiy any material or artistic value. We 
regret that Brighton should be the scene of the 
error that has been committed; for in a place 
like Brighton the public picture gallery is sure 
to be much visited, and the educational effect of 
the presence of unworthy canvases is, perhaps, 
correspondingly large and injurious. A 
picture—a picture painted by a 
person who would have been employed 
much more worthily as a_ linen-draper’s 
salesman, or in honest carpenter’s or joiner’s 
work, does as much harm as the com- 
monest or showiest of music, or as the 
“ literature ” of the smaller sporting or society 
newspapers. In a word, it is not Art. At 
Brighton, moreover, whose public gallery has 
recently been enriched, either by gift or be- 
quest, by the addition of a possible Greuze, an 
important Honthorst, an interesting Ruysdael, 
my a Sir Thomas Laurence of historic value— 
a portrait of that prince who was a model of 
Turveydropian deportment—it is especially re- 
grettable that there should be an inroad of 
entirely insignificant pictures. And it is no 
doubt true that such an occurrence as is now re- 
ported gives occasion for grave doubt as to 
whether our large—though it may be not our 
largest—provincial corporations are well ad- 
vised in their method of procedure in the 
acquisition or refusal of what profess to be 
works of art. It is certain that, if critics of 
reputation, associated for the purpose with one 
or two of those very few practical painters who 
have any historical knowledge of art, were con- 
sulted by the public bodies, with freedom and 
confidence, far fewer mistakes would be com- 
mitted than are now made in the gathering 
together of that which no doubt is in all cases 
intended to be as far as possible a worthy local 
collection. 

THE Art Journal concludes the year with an 
excellent number, prefaced with an etching by 
M. A. P. Massé after Mr. Stanley Berkeley’s 
very vigorous picture of a battle in the civil 
war, called ‘‘ For God and the King.” Not the 
least valuable of the articles is Mr. W. M. 
Conway’s ‘‘ Lesson of a Persian Carpet,” which 
gives the latest opinion of the learned as to the 
origin of their designs, and illustrates the new 
theory by a particular carpet. This is in the 
possession of Mr. Sidney Colvin, and recalls 
the descriptions by Arab writers of the famous 
carpet of King Chosroés I., Sassanian King of 
Persia. The writer of the note on Veronese’s 
‘* Vision of St. Helena,” in the National Gallery, 
seems to be under the impression that he has 
made a discovery in tracing the origin of the 
design to an engraving after a drawing by 
Raphael: but of course this is a very old story. 
The writer also appears to be unaware that 
there were Italian engravers before Marc 
Antonio—notably one Andrea Mantegna. 

THE programme of the Art Journal for the 
New Year is promising; and we are to have 
fiction and poetry in connexion with art, in 
addition to the more ordinary items. 


A VERY successful autogravure has just been 
published by the Autot Company after 
‘‘The Hay Wain,” by Constable, a picture 


which, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Henry 
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Vaughan, is now one of the permanent treasures 
of the National Gallery. e engraving is of 
a large size, and is ially successful in 
rendering the mingled power and delicacy of 
the luminous sky and the strong chiaroscuro of 
the whole picture, which, as all know, is one 
of the most important in the history of both 
British and French landscape art. 

Mr. ARTHUR ACKERMAN, of Regent-street, 
has sent usa selection of the Christmas publica- 
tions issued by Messrs. Prang & Co. of Boston. 
The best of them are the booklets illustrated by 
Mr. Louis K. Harlow, where the tints are most 
delicately reproduced. There are also cards of 
the ordinary character, and pictures of exces- 
sive dimensions. From Messrs. Mowbray «& Co., 
of Oxford, come a number of cards, all of a 
religious character, some of which are illus- 
trated with photographs after well-known 
paintings. 
THE STAGE. 
‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” IN 

FRENCH. 
Paris: Nov. 28, 1891. 

“La Micire Apprivoisfe” is the title 
chosen by M. Paul Delair for his adaptation, 
in four short acts, of the m4 scenes of 
‘The Taming of the Shrew.” e author, in 
order to avoid offending the fastidious taste of 
the audience of the Comédie Frangaise, has 
boldly suppressed the Prologue, thrown Tinker 
Sly and his companions overboard, and has toned 
down the characters and language of Petrucchio 
and Katharina; in fact, little remains of the 
original play butan abridgment. Yetthe result is 
an interesting, well-written, ‘* genteel” comedy, 
full of phantasy and pretty conceits, acted to 
perfection, set off to advantage with pictur- 
esque scenery, dresses of exquisite taste, 
ingenious stage arrangements, and an ensemble 
worthy of the high reputation of the Théatre 
Frangais. 

Coquelin senior, in the part of Petrucchio, is, 
to use a French expression, ¢tourdissant. His 
versatile talent, his rapid and yet distinct 
utterance, his fancies and humour, are displayed 
to perfection in a part which will rank among 
his most brilliant ‘‘ creations.’”’ His younger 
brother, as Grumio, is, in attire and by-play, 
funny beyond expression ; while Jean Coquelin 
(the elder’s son), as the cook, makes the most 
of the few lines he has to say before having a 
dish thrown at his head. The minor parts are, 
one and all, played by leading members of the 
illustrious company. But Mile. Marsy carries 
off the palm ; her Katharina is above praise. In 
the first two acts she proves herself to be the 
loveliest shrill-tongued, an ** she-devil ” 
that ever paced the streets of Padua; in the 
third, she is pitifully humiliated and delight- 
fully cast-down in attire and demeanour; 
while in the last scenes she appears as the 
most enchanting, the most submissive, ‘‘ the 
prettiest Kate in Christendom.” Tall and hand- 
some, and of noble bearing, clad in embroidered 
brocade, her rich auburn locks falling in heavy 
clusters over her fair shoulders, Katharina looks 
as if she were one of Titian’s Venetian beauties 
just stepped out of her frame. 

Not so long ago the Daly Company gave 
Parisians an American reading of Shakspere, 
with Miss Ada Rehan in the part of the 
bouncing, boisterous termagant Katharina. 
The American jeune premiére quite took the 
breath away from her Parisian audience, while 
her fellow actors were deemed not above 
the common. Now, notwithstanding the 
objections that captious critics may urge 
against M. Delair’s free ‘‘ adaptation,” it is a 
thoroughly artistic piece of work, and in every 
respect superior to the more correct, but rather 
tedious, version of the American troupe. 

C. NicHOLsoN. 











STAGE NOTES. 

WE are informed by Mr. J. T. Grein that 
the next performance of the Independent 
Theatre Society will be given in the first week 
of January. The programme will include an 
authorised translation of Maeterlinck’s one-act 

lay ‘‘1’Intruse,” by Mr. C. W. Jarvis; ‘‘ The 
Minister’s Call,” a play in one act by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, founded on Mr. Frank Harris’s “‘A 
Modern Idyll” ; and a version of Théodore de 
Banville’s one-act play ‘‘ Le Baiser,” translated 
into English couplets by Mr. John Gray. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. HENscHEL gave his third Symphony 
Concert last Thursday week, when Master Jean 
Gérardy performed Volkmann’s difficult ’cello 
Concerto in A minor, a rather pompous name 
for the work, which only consists of one move- 
ment. The music, Hungarian in character (the 
opening theme recalls that of the Andante of 
Schubert’s Symphony in C), and evidently 
written as a show piece, was brilliantly rendered 
by the youthful and gifted virtuoso. A spirited 
performance of Beethoven’s Symphony in A 
proved another attractive feature of the pro- 
gramme. Mr. John Probert and Mr. Plunket 
Greene took part in the ‘‘ Charfreitags-Zauber ” 
from ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

The Saturday programme at the Crystal 
Palace included Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scotch” Sym- 
phony, and to this work Mr. Manns and his 
orchestra always devote their best energies. 
Master Gérardy again played the above-men- 
tioned Volkmann Concerto. Mr. Philip New- 
bury sang with taste and feeling ‘‘ Salve! 
dimora”’ from ‘‘ Faust.” 

M. Ysaye led Schubert’s Quartet in D. 
Minor at the + geen Concert on Monday 
evening with skill and great power. The 
tenderness of his tone in the theme and varia- 
tions was most impressive; he was ably sup- 
gr by Messrs. Ries, Straus, and De Munck. 

e. Szumowska, the new pianist, is decidedl 
clever: her technique is i roachable, and, 
moreover, her playing is full of life. In 
selecting Chopin’s Sonata in B minor she set 
herself no easy task. The lady cannot as yet 
draw from the piano those yearning, plaintive 
tones which the music demands; but she is 
young, and time and experience will probably 
soon add what as yet may be lacking. She was 
encored, and gave Chopin’s Etude in F from 
Op. 26. Mlle. Szumowska afterwards took 
part, with M. Ysaye, in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor for pianoforte and violin. Her style 
of playing was not sufficiently broad in the 
Allegro, nor was there enough pathos in the 
Adagio; but the lively and humorous Scherzo 
and Finale were rendered in a crisp and 
brilliant manner. M. Ysaye ormed Beet- 
hoven’s Romance in F with his usual success. 
Mrs. Helen Trust pleased much in two of 
Massenet’s delicate songs. 

Mlle. Clothilde Kleeberg gave the second of 
two pianoforte recitals at Prince’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. She gave an exceed- 
ingly neat and intelligent reading of Bach’s 
‘* Ttalian”’ Concerto and also of Beethoven’s 
C minor variations, bit the tone was at times 
heavy. In Schumann’s long, difficult, and 
seldom-heard Sonata in F sharp minor there 
was some excellent playing, especially in the 
two middle movements; but there was not 
sufficient poetry, nor did she always catch the 
inner meaning of the music. e. Kleeberg 
was heard to great advantage in short solos by 
Schubert, Schumann, and other modern com- 
posers. Two of Chopin’s Preludes were neatly 
played, but the pianist did not succeed in 
ma 





wd the same composer’s ‘‘ Allegro de Con- 
cert” interesting. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





Price SIXPENCE. 


LITERARY OPINION, 


DECEMBER 
(CHRISTMAS NUMBER), 


Contains— 

SPECIAL PORTRAIT of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, from a 
Drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, with an ‘ Apprecia- 
tion” by James Asucrort Noste. 

WHO GOES HOME? By H. Smirn Wricar, M.P. 

A GERMAN KIPLING. By Miss Exuizasern Lee. 

THE POLDERS (In Autumn—Holland). By “Tasma.”’ 

A LITERARY GOSSIP. 


IN DICKENS-LAND (Illustrated), By A. Parcnerr 
Manrtrn. 


“ DEATH in LIFE.” By Lady Ditke. 

J. M. BARRIE and “THE LITTLE MINISTER” (with 
Portrait). 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Mrs, Patcnerr Martin. 


NEW LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES. By Gizzert 
PARKER. 


NOVELETTES from VARIOUS LANDS. 

CELTIC FAIRY TALES (Illustrated). By J. Srvarr. 
IN DARKEST AFRICA ONCE MORE (Illustrated). 
POETRY of the MONTH. 

CURRENT FICTION (Ilustrated). 

“WE TWA.” By Vexnon Biacksurn. 

BOOKS of the BOUDOIR. 

BOOKS of the STUDY. 

A BRACE of NOVELS. By H. B. Marniorr Watson. 
OLLA PODRIDA (Illustrated). 

A MUSICAL MEDLEY. By Cuantes L. Graves. 
THE IMMORTAL MARINER (Llustrated). 

OUR CONTINENTAL LETTER. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER (No.I.). From Ovr Sreciat 
CoRRESPONDENT. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 
OUR CANADIAN LETTER. 
GIFT-BOOKS of the SEASON (Profusely Illustrated). 


Pusutsuine Orrice: 25, Parernoster Square, E.C. 





No. I. price 6d. 
THE 


VICTORIAN MAGAZINE, 
For DECEMBER, 
Contains— 
THE CUCKOO in the NEST. By Mrs. Oxirnant. 
CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. By A. W. Witsoy. 


ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and MUSIC. __ I. The 
Pianoforte and its Influence upon the Musical Art. By 
ERNST PAUER, Lp Professor of the Pianoforte 
at the Royal College of Music. 

HOBBIES. By Isape.ua Frviz Mayo. 

LESSONS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION: Woman's 
Relation to them. By Tuomas pe Quixcey. (Now first 
published.) 

THE STORY of DEMOLEON and ARTYSTONE. By 
Prof. Cuurcu. 

FOLK-LORE. By Cuantes G. Levanp. 


FAMOUS FRENCH WOMEN: Victims of the French 
Revolution. I. Marie Antoinette. By Saxan Ty1er. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES and VILLAGE LIFE. I. The 
Yohannies. By H. A. Pace. 

THROUGH PAIN to PEACE. By Saran Doupyey. 

KANDY: the MOUNTAIN CAPITAL of CEYLON. By 
C. F. Gorvon Cumming. 

AN ECHO of TRADITION. By Jessitz Macueop. 

WEATHER WISDOM. By Bexsamiy Tayzor, F.R.G.S. 

MY LANDLADY’S GHOST STORY. By Mrs. Brornertox. 

“IF I WALK IN AUTUMN’S EV’N.” Song. By W- 
Avueustus Barratt. 


ST. ANTHONY of COMA. By Sir Nort Paros. 
&e. &e. 


With a Plate Engraving of H.M. the Queen, from an early 
Portrait by W. C. Ross, A.R.A., and numerous Illustrations. 





Lonvon : 
HUTCHINSON & CO., Parzrnoster Savane, E.O. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 














SPLENDID GUINEA ATLAS. 


The English 
Imperial Atlas 
of the World. 


A Series of Two Hundred and Twenty Maps, with Complete 
Descriptive Gazetteer. 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.B.G.S. 
Price 21s., crown folio, cloth gilt; 
Or half-bound, leather, 25s. 














*,* In the closing years of the Century the grandest spectacle presented to the world is the 
spread of the English-Speaking race. ‘‘ The Empire of the English” girdles the globe. It is in 
this world-wide sense that the title of this New Work, ‘THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL 
ATLAS,” has been chosen. It is arranged throughout from an English point of view, and 
aims at being the Standard Atlas for English households throughont the world. While amply 
meeting all the requirements of General Geography, the Home Country, the British Colonies, 
and all English-Speaking countries have been treated in very full detail. 

For General Completeness THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS is not equalled by any 
other English Atlas at the price. It contains 108 pages of Maps, comprising 70 full-page and 
folio Maps, and 150 smaller Maps, Plans, and Insets, or 220 Maps in all. The Gazetteer, which 
has been compiled from the latest sources, contains the results of recent Census returns, and 
has entries for about 55,000 places, which are described and located. 





TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KING. 


A Tale of England in the Days of Henry VIII. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, A 15 
Hearts and True,” “The Lord of Dynevor,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth —F ngn= yeaa 


THE LORD OF DYNEVOR. 


A Tale of the Times of Edward I. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Lov. 
True,” &c. 8vo, cloth gules te. ad of “ Loyal Hearts and 


IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


A Tale for the Young. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Loyal Hearts and 1“ 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. = a 


NEW TALE BY A.L. 0. E. 


THE IRON CHAIN and THE GOLDEN. 


By A. L. 0. E., Author of “The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,” “ Beyond the Black ” 
’“« Driven into Exile,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, nem ee Cae 





NEW WORK BY MRS. E. R. PITMAN. 


LADY HYMN WRITERS. 


By Mrs. E. R. PITMAN, Author of “ Vestina’s Martyrdom,” ‘Heroines of the Mission 
Field,” ‘* Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,” &c. Post 8vo, cl xtra, gi 
with a Portrait of Frances R. Havergal, price 5s. teat 


> Y SARAH K. BOLTON. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


Michael Angelo— Leonardo da Vinci -- Raphael — Titian —Murillo— Rubens — 
With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price “a specneeee 


NEW EDITION WITH GIACOMELLI’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


By MARY HOWITT. [Illustrated with upwards of 100 Dra 3 
5 ‘to, cloth up aaietn ak wings by H. Giacome.ut. 

















*,* NELSON’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the Drawing-room, and for Home Reading, Books of Travel, and Natural 
History, Tales for the Young, &c., in Handsome Bindings, suitable for PRESENTS and PRIZES, post free on application. 





THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; AND NEW YORK. 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE TIMES.—“ Mr. Leland’s excellent translation.” 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by C. G. LELAND (Hans Brerrmany). 
Volumes II. and III., crown Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 
1823—1828. 
In 2 vols. 


Volume IV., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE BOOK OF SONGS. 


*.* This Volume will also be issued in a special holiday binding for presentation. 
Volume I. 
FLORENTINE NIGHTS, The MEMOIRS of HERR VON SCHNABELEWOPSKI, The 
RABBI of BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S MAIDENS and WOMEN. 5s. 
Times.—“ We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance at first hand with 
the ‘German Aristophanes.’ ”’ 
Vols. V. and VI. GERMANY. 2vols. [Jn the press. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
GIRLS and WOMEN. By E. Chester. Pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ; gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
Leeds Mercury.— Bright and suggestive papers, extremely readable and full of wise counse! 


1 
1 eed as well as tenderly expressed. A Falnty and inexpensive gift-book for a thoughtful 
girl. 


GOSSIP in a LIBRARY. By Edmund Gosse. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


WOMAN— THROUGH A MAN’S EYE-GLASS. 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. [Nearly ready. 


THE PROFLIGATE. A Play in Four Acts. By 


ARTHUR W. PINERO. With Portrait. Paper, 1s. éd.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE TIMES. A Comedy in Four Acts. Uniform 


with the above. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Morning Post.—* Mr. Pinero’s latest work belongs to a high order of dramatic literature.” 


THE PRINCESSE MALEINE. A Drama in Five 


Acts. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by GERARD re 
n the Press, 





| 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
FOURTH EDITION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE SCAPEGOAT: a Romance. In 2 vols. By 
HALL CAINE. : 
Times.—* In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous efforts. For 
grace and ees Naomi is a character which any romancist in the world might be 
proud to have created, and the tale of her parents’ — and hopes, and ofjher own develop- 
ment confers upon ‘ The Scapegoat’ a distinction which is matchless of its kind.’’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Each 3s. 64. 
THE BONDMAN: a New Saga. | THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 


THE CROWN COPYRICHT SERIES OF ENCLISH, AMERICAN, 
AND COLONIAL AUTHORS. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS PER VOLUME. 
The following Volumes are Now Ready :— 
I. ACCORDING to ST. JOHN. By Amelie Rives, 
Author of ‘‘ Quick or Dead,” &c. 


, Scotsman.— The literary work is highly artistic......It has beauty and brightness, and a 
kind of fascination which carries the reader eagerly on till he has read to the last page.” 


Il. The PENANCE of PORTIA JAMES. By ‘Tasma.’ 


Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,’”’ &c. 


Il. INCONSEQUENT LIVES : a Village Chronicle. 


By J. H. PEARCE, Author of “ Esther Pentreath,” &c. 
POPULAR EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


UNCLE PIPER of PIPER’S HILL. By ‘Tasma.’ 


Author of “‘ The Penance of Portia James,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of Juan 
VALERA. With ati Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Cloth, 3s. 64. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED— 
IN GOD’S WAY. By Biérystverne Byizy- | THE OHIEF JUSTICE. By Kant Emiu 


SON. Franzos. 
PIERRE and JEAN. By Guy De Mav- | FANTASY. By Marivve Serao. 
PASSANT. FROTH. By Don Armanvo Pavacio VALpEs, 
WORK WHILE YE HAVE the LIGHT. | FOOTSTEPS of FATE. By Louis Cov- 
By Count Totsroy. VERUS. ‘ 


Lonpoy: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bevrorp Srrezr, W.C. 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY >P: 











“The Oxford India Paper has made it possible to read that which it is easy to carry about.” 


Guardian. 
NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, on White Paper, cloth boards, 3s.6d. On the Oxford 
India Paper, best cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. 


BEING THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A. 
TWO EDITIONS. 


The Edition, on Oxrorp Ixpta Parer combines in a remarkable way clearness and legibility 
of type, with great portability and lightness. The volume contains 1,272 pages of tough, 
opaque paper, yet it measures no more than seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, and weighs 
Seedy nineteen ounces. It is printed in leaded emerald type. 





The GIFT-BOOK for the CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


Just published, demy 18mo, 576 pages. 


Exquisitely printed at the Oxford University Press, with Red Initials, Borders and Ornaments, and 
a Frontispiece after Holman Hunt's “ Light of the World,” 


Price in cloth, extra gilt, with red edges, on glazed white paper, 3s. 6d. ; : 
On Oxford India paper, in superfine cloth, with red under gilt edges, 6s. 6d; and in various 
superier Bindings, 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESS 


A DAILY SEQUENCE OF GREAT THOUGHTS FROM MANY MINDS 
FOLLOWING THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL. 


With an Introductory Note by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


It is the object of this little book to oy some point of the moral or religious teaching 
connected with each Sunday and Holy-day throughout the year, and to present it in its 
different aspects for Daily Meditation on each succeeding week-day, illustrated by a sequence 
of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from the Great Writers of all ages. 

It is thus a Golden Treasury of lofty thoughts and aspirations, systematically culled from 
ancient and modern, from religious and secular, writers of every creed. 

A copious Subject-Index has been compiled to enable its readers to use it as a storehouse of 
quotations upon every main point of moral and spiritual import. 

The great National Festivals, like Christmas, the New Year, and Baster, are similarly 
illustrated with thoughts and reflections specially connected with the season; and the chief 
turning-points in the individual and family life are also treated = the same system. The 
associations of Infancy and Youth, of Birthdays, Betrothal and Marriage, of Sickness, 
Convalescence, and Death, all tind their appropriate setting in words often as old as 
civilisation and hallowed by the affection of countless generations. 

_ Special pages nave been prepared on writing paper to receive the dates of events in personal 
history ; such will serve asa Family Record of the great anniversaries in our lives and the 
lives of those around us. 
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OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS 


IN SEVENTEEN SIZES. 
SIX EDITIONS UPON THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 


** Its excellence cannot be surpassed.’’— The Dean of York. 
“Simply the most valuable edition of the English Bible ever presented to the public.” 
: ; The Bishop of Meath, 
“It is to my mind simply perfect, whether I look at it from the standpoint of a Biblical 
scholar or of a Sunday-school teacher.” — The Dean of Gloucester. 


** Beyond question the Bible for the busy Clergyman. In beauty and excellence it has never | ™ 
| “ ec 


been surpassed.” —The Bishop of Edinburgh. 


Just ready, post Svo, half linen, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH: a Biography. 


LLIAM STEBBING, M.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Author 
= of “Some Verdicts of History Reviewed.” : 





NEW VOLUME OF 


“RULERS OF INDIA.” 


Now ready, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARL CANNING: and the Transfer of India 


from the Company to the Crown. 
i NRY 8S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.1.E., M.A., Author of “‘ British India 
| oe and its Rulers,” &c. 
“ Rul f India” Series is edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, and forms 
a ae History of the Salles engine 1 eit-Crown Political Biographies. 
Those of Dalhousie, Akbaz’, Dupleix, Hastings, Cornwallis, Mayo, Hardinge Clyde 
and Strathnairn, have alrea ty been issued, and others are in preparation. 





| COMPLETION OF MR. FURNEAUX’S “ ANNALS OF TACITUS.” 


Just published, demy 8vo, with a Map, price 20s. 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Vol. II. Books 


XL—XVI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., 
formerty Fellow and Totor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
“ Worthy of the best traditions of the Oxford University Press.— Times. 


Already published, Vol. I., Books I.—VL., price 18s. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE, from 


EDERICK the GREAT tothe DEATH of GOETHE. By W. 
SCHERER. EN bated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. CONYBEARE, 
and edited by F. MAX Mt 
*,° This History of Modern German Literature is reprinted from Scherer's complete History 
of German Literature, published by the Clarendon Press in 1886, in 2 vols., 8v0, 21s. 








Royal 8vo, linen boards, price 28s. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By W. R. Paton 
and E. L. HICKS. V/ith a Map of Cos. 

It seems most desirable that the inscriptions of the more important Greek islands should be 
published in separate form, as the islands were from the earliest times, and still remaia, very 
distinct communities, most retentive of their peculiarities. The Editor spent some time at 
Cos in 1888; and, as he found many unpublished inscriptions, and convinced himself that 
others had been inaccurately edited, he determined to un ke the preparation of a Corpus 
of all the Coan Inscriptions known tohim. He has received throughout the assistance of the 
Rey. E. L. Hicks, who also contributes a full Introduction on the History of Cos. 





Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES._CYCLOPS. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by W. E. LONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Holwell, Dorset. 








Just published, New and Improved Edition (Third), extra feap. Svo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Vol. I, con- 
ini Syntax, Excercises, with Notes, Vocabul: d Appendix. By G. G. 
RAMSAY, M.A., LL-ID, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Professor of Humanity 

in the University of Glasgow, Editor of “‘ Selections from Tibullus and Propertius,” <c. 

are all improvements, and of the numerous competing books in the market 


“For beauty and first rate workmanship {t is the best in the market.”"—7he Rev. J. A. Beet. | it would be difficult to name one which, taken all in all, has a stronger claim upon the 
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